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Frieze for the Schoolroom Suggesting Bird Study 
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Unlimited In Possibilities for Application and Correlation 
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Instructor Poster Patterns ?°°o*i 








Each of these books contains 
paiterns for making 30 posters of 
varying sizes up to 54 inches 
long. 20 of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose char- 
acters; others deal with chil- 
dren, their pets, and their play. 
None of the patterns are alike in 
the two books. Heavy paper 
covers. Price, each book, 60 
cents, postpaid. When ordered 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 50c for 
each book. 


Story- Book Poster Patterns 











Contains patterns which form 
20 posters size 36 x 14 inches, each 
illustrating a well known story. 
Some of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, The 
Frog Prince, The Ugly Duckling, 
Puss-In-Boots, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, The Three Little Pigs, 
Robinson Crusoe, Beauty and the 
Beast, Sleeping Beauty, ete. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. When ordered 


with The INSTRUCTOR, 50c. 


Health Poster Patterns 











Patterns for making 20 posters. 
36x15 inches illustrating health 
rules. 10 are of Mother Goose 
characters with health jingles. 
Subjects include: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who is 
never sick); Eat Fruit Every 
Day; Bobby Shaftoe (who keeps 
early hours); etc. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
When ordered with The IN- 
STRUCTOR, 50c. 


Creative Posters 
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CREATIVE 
POSTERS 


BY Biss BRUCE CLEAVELAND 














Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR), 32 Bank St., Dansville, N. Y. 


Numberless posters, to be col- 
ored and arranged by the chil- 
dren, can be made from the 32 
pages of patterns in this book. 
Boys, girls, pets, birds, flowers, 
trees, chickens, squirrels and 
many other familiar subjects are 
included. Encourages creative 
work. Double-page insert in 
colors. Suggestions for coloring 
and arrangement included. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. When ordered 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 50c. 


Safety Poster Patterns 
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Contains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes up to 
36 x 15 inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full directions for 
making. Subjects include: Be 
Careful of Fire; Cross Streets 
with Care; Toys Trip People; Be 
Careful in the Water; Do Not 
Play with Matches; Skate Only in 
Safe Places; ete. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
When ordered with The IN- 
STRUCTOR, 50c. 


School Window Decorations 
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Contains 16 sets of patterns for 
window decorations with full di- 
rections for making. May also be 
used in making decorations for 
other purposes. Some of the pat- 
terns are: Basket and Fruit, 
Bowl and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, Hat- 
chet and Cherries, Bunch of 
Grapes, Easter Lilies, ete. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 cents. 
postpaid. When ordered with 
The INSTRUCTOR, 50c. 


Little Citizens and Their Flags 























Contains eighteen full-page out- 
line drawings of boys and girls of 
various countries. These little 
citizens are dressed in their native 
costumes and directions for copy- 
ing and coloring them are given. 
In addition the flag of each coun- 
try represented is reproduced in 
its true colors together with a 
short verse and an outline flag 
to be copied and colored. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. When ordered 
with The INSTRUCTOR, 50c. 
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Instructor Jointed Toys Pasi 











Each of these two books con- 
tains 30 patterns for jointed toys 
with full directions for making. 

Book I has patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete. and Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Book II has patterns for See 
Saw Jointed Toys, Mother Goose 
Jointed Toys and a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. Each book has 
heavy paper covers. Price, each 
book, 60 cents, postpaid. When 
ordered with The INSTRUCTOR, 
50c for each book. 


A Waste Basket 
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A Nature Study Booklet 
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€ Repeating the class drill in oral hygiene at home with the tooth brush, children soon 
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learn to massage their gums each time they clean their teeth. 


belongs in every classroom Health Routine 
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Morsage your quis gery, tume 
you Frush your sethy 


@ 10 keep hard and firm, children’s gums need far more 
stimulation than today’s soft, creamy foods afford, 


apse teacher today knows how much oral 
health counts in the progress of her pupils. 
And how loyally she strives to safeguard the 
soundness of their teeth and gums! 

In most classrooms, gum massage is now en- 


couraged along with the daily brushing of the 


e Published in the interest of Better Health 


teeth. Adopted by teachers, with the hearty ap- 
proval of the dental profession, two-minute class 
drills teach the youngsters how to keep their 
gums firm and strong. 


Even now, gum massage would not be necessary 
if coarse, hard, fibrous foods had not almost en- 
tirely disappeared from modern menus. Taking 
their place are foods too soft and creamy to afford 
any work for the gums. And gums deprived of 
exercise grow weak and flabby—they tend to 
bleed easily. 

“Pink tooth brush” is a sign of gum deteriora- 
tion. Neglected, it may exact a penalty of the 
gums as severe as gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, 
even pyorrhea, It may even lead to the loss of 
sound teeth. 

To demonstrate the correct use of the tooth 
brush for massaging the gums at home, teachers 
instruct their pupils to hold the index finger near 
the outside of the jaw. It is then gently rotated 





@ Gum Massace Is Now Inciupep IN Ora Hycrene Crasses: These children are learning to avoid 
gum troubles and to keep their mouths healthy by massaging their gums as often as they clean their teeth. 
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from the base of the gums toward the teeth. 

The simple explanation given is that the mas- 
sage rouses sluggish blood and starts a fresh, in- 
vigorating flow through the gum walls. This ac- 
tion the youngsters can see for themselves before 
a mirror at home. 

7 Sf A 
Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste assures glow- 
ingly firm and healthy gums. Dentists recommend 
it for toning the gum walls as well as cleaning the 
teeth. And its refreshing flavor wins even children 
to its use, 

Ipana’s ziratol content makes it splendid for 
tender gums. Try it yourself, if your tooth brush 
occasionally shows “pink.” Each time you brush 
your teeth, rub a little extra Ipana into your gums, 
But Ipana or no, every educator now has an op- 
portunity to spread the doctrine of better teeth 
and gums by teaching children the twice-a-day 


habit of gum massage. 
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“THE OLD WINDMILL”—ETTORE CASER Eugenia Eckford 
Most sof us are familiar with Ruysdael’s painting, “The Wind- 
mill.” On our March cover will appear a modern artist’s con- 
ception of a similar subject. It will not only be useful for art 
appreciation but will also correlate with suc ch seasonal subjects 
as wind and the Netherlands. 


ae 


THE SPELLING PROGRAM TODAY W. B, Townsend 
Up-to-date ideas on the teaching of spelling will be presented 
by Mr. Townsend in two articles, the first appearing in our 
March issue. He will discuss the purpose of teaching spelling, 
what words should be mastered, and when and how these words 
should be taught, particularly in an activity program, 


ex 


A UNIT ON HOLLAND Elizabeth H. Tabb 
This third-grade unit, based on taking an imaginary trip to 
the land of the Dutch, suggests an ecient of interesting 
child activities correlated with the regular school subjects. 


**x 
A TEST ON EUROPE Edna Mae Bogh 
Prepared by Miss Bogh for her sixth-grade pupils, this objective 
test will be equally useful in any middle or upper grade where 
the geography of Europe is studied. It contains an interesting 
variety of material, both in facts covered and in types of tests 
presented. 
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A COLORED POSTER FOR MARCH Mabel Betsy Hill 
With thoughts of spring in the air, a gay colored poster will be 
just the thing to add new zest to the school bulletin board, and 
furnish material for study and oral discussion. 


eee 


WINDMILLS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM Ellis C. Persing 
This handwork page, which correlates with elementary science 


study, gives detailed directions, including illustrations, for 
making models of both American and Dutch windmills. 


ee 


CREATING INTEREST IN PENMANSHIP Katherine L. Julian 
“The purpose of this article,” says Mrs. Julian, “is to present a 
method of teaching penmanship in such a way as to arouse the 
interest of the pupil and use his time to the best advantage.” 

She then outlines a plan which has been found very successful 
in grades four, five, and six. 
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CUT YOUR WORKBOOK COSTS 


USE DITTO INK 
PRINTED PRACTICE 
“ene LESSONS..... 


in Ditto Reproducing 
Ink. The pages are 
perforated—ready 
to be torn out for 


ee ; only one excuse for the existence of Ditto 
Ink Printed Practice Lessons—to provide the finest type of 
supplementary teaching materials at the lowest possible cost. 


The low cost of Ditto Practice Lessons is inherent in the 
Ditto method of duplicating. All Ditto Practice Lessons are 
printed in Ditto reproducing ink. They are “master” copies 


which when taken to your Ditto machine or to any other 


5 <— Eo gelatine duplicator will reproduce 100 or more copies. 





Manly toor On Thus, one Ditto Practice Lesson Book is equivalent to 


page out at the 
perforation, take 
it to Ditto or any 
other hectograph 


duplicator and — 4 methods within the reach of all. Whether yours is a rural 


school or the most modern city school, Ditto and Ditto 


100 ordinary workbooks. The savings are obvious. 


Ditto Practice Lesson Books have placed modern teaching 


Practice Lessons will help you give your pupils the benefits 


3 of the finest workbook materials. The price is so low that 
Reproduce 100 o1 ' 

more copies. One < ‘ all schools can afford them. 

Ditto Practice Les- ; 

ag my Pes : H Ditto Practice Lessons are prepared by master teachers 
ite) fol me iialois f 

workbooks. : J yo and edited by a competent editorial board. You are assured 


of the very latest techniques in instructional methods. 


You owe it to yourself as a progressive educator to investi- 
gate Ditto and Ditto Practice Lessons. Send the coupon for 
our new catalog “Emancipating the Teacher.” It describes 

nil enettne Lecete completely Ditto’s Service to Schools and lists all of the 


Books now available books that are available. 
for—Wordstudy 


Arithmetic, English 
Geography, History, 
PNfel-leolge Mi aba tia Mii DITTO INCORPORATED 
2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Yes, I'd like to receive your booklet “Emancipating 
the Teacher” describing completely Ditto’s service 
to schools. No obligation, of course. 

















WORKBOOKS PRINTED IN REPRODUCING INK 
DITTO INCORPORATED HARRISON AT OAKLEY BLVD. CHICAGO, ILL. 














VALENTINES 


AT 
WHOLESALE 
he 













Orders Club 


Shipped Orders 
Day Received At Discount 


HAVE a postoffice in your school, see that 
each pupil gets a Valentine, and note the 
interest and era of good feeling. The wise 
teacher knows it is an investment which will 
pay big dividends. Try it. Let the school elect 
a postmaster who will have charge of the box 
and let the pupils mail their Valentines to each 
other. 


SAVE MONEY 
Order Direct From This List 


PULLERS 


This assortment is made up of 
scores of designs varying in size § 
from 4% in. to 10 in. tall. 
Each dozen contains twelve 
different designs and _ several 
dozen would have to be bought 
before a duplicate would be 
found. Sizes for all pupils. The 
original type of valentine and 
still the best seller, at a price 
that cannot be duplicated. 75ce 
per dozen. 





MECHANICALS 


Next to pullers, moving 

mechanical figures are in 

& greatest demand. These 

y are well-made, carefully 

selected numbers, put up 

in dozens of 

sizes and 

planes, autos, 

tives, circuses, animals of all kinds, ete. Only 
7650 per dozen for this wonderful assortment. 


PENNY VALENTINES 


We do not believe such a large 
assortment of really excellent num- 
bers has been offered before at any 
price. Literally over 300 designs 
have been combined——every one sure 
to please. We have priced these at 
$1.00 gross in line with whale- 
sale prices. Orders for % gross, 
will be filled at_ @0c. Good enough 
for gifts to small pupils. Cheap enough to use for 
decorative purposes. 





Another extremely large assortment 
im sizes varying from 4 inches to 10 


inches bigh, all sorts of boy and girl 
ures, animals, etc., cut in outline 
as indicated, some with easel backs 
so they will stand. Variety for older 
and younger pupils. $1.35 
gross. 75c per half gross. 


FOLDERS 


There are over fifty different de- 

signs in this assortment which in- 
cludes valentine greeting cards similar to Christmas 
folders and a large number of novelty folders with 
heart shaped opening in cover through which are 
limpsed boys and girls in background. Very at- 
tractive. Very reasonable at 26 cents per dozen-—— 
envelopes included 


NOVELTIES and DECORATIONS 


The following is a complete list of red 
cut-out bearts and novelties. All are 
priced at Be per envelope. 6 env. 25c. 
V-46—Eight inch dart, five in 
envelope. 
V-47——Red Heart, 4% inches, five 
in envelope. 
-Red Heart, 3 inches, eight 
in envelope 
V¥-49—Red Heart, 2% inches, 
twelve in envelo 


pe. 
> gm a eight in envelope. 
V-61—Small darts, eight in envelo 
-_ -€@0—Red Heart, 1% inches, fifteen in en- 
veiope. 
Ot —Quttinn heart with cut-out Cupid inside 
Very effective. 5 in envelope. 
V-62 ec ed Cupid standing on red dart. Dart 
is 4% inches long Cupid is 2% inches tall. 5 
in envelope. 








VALENTINE BOXES 


Especially prepared to enable pupils easily to 
make valentines just as rfect as “ready made.’ 
Innumerable fancy seals paper, all the proper 
sizes for good results. Material or four valentines. 


Per box 


NOTE: Please do not send stamps unless neces- 
sary. Ten cents is required to cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing on all orders of less than one 
dollar. ©.0.D. orders not accepted 





Club Orders at Discount 

We believe we are offerin ng the lowest prices 
ever known for Vaientines of quality. To help 
every school to have a happy Valentine party 
we offer a special discount of 10% on all orders 
of $2.50 or more. Let your pupils combine 
their orders with youn so that they, too, may 
benefit by these low prices. 


Address all orders to 
John Wilcox Valentine 
House 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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A Photograph of 
President Roosevelt 


The United States commissioner of 
education, John W. Studebaker, an- 
nounces that, in response to the re- 
quests of many teachers and pupils 
throughout the country, President 
Roosevelt has made it possible for 
them to possess a signed photograph 
of himself. He has inscribed it: 


TO THE PUPILS AND TEACHERS 
OF THE UNITED STATE- 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


This photograph, an excellent like- 
ness (9 by 11 inches in size), has 
been reproduced on heavy paper suit- 
able for framing. It is being used as 
an insert with the December 1934 
issue of School Life, official monthly 
journal of the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation. A copy of the issue may be 
obtained for ten cents. A year’s sub- 
scription, including the December 
issue, is one dollar. Address the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C., inclosing money order or check 
(not stamps). 


Nature-Garden Clubs 


The School Garden Association of 
America, which has been actively in- 
terested in nature study in the public 
schools since 1910, has launched a 
campaign to bring together into a 
national organization the Nature 
Study and Garden Clubs which exist 
in the schools of the United States. 
A series of leaflets dealing with va- 
rious kinds of club activity, medals 
of award, membership pins, and other 
aids is now being prepared. Special 
assistance will be given in the plan- 
ning and organizing of new clubs in 
elementary schools as well as in junior 
and senior high schools. 

This new service of the School 
Garden Association will supplement 
and co-ordinate the work which other 
organizations are doing in more lim- 
ited fields, Henry Ford and Mrs. 
Thomas A. Edison, honorary officers 
of the association, have given their 
hearty endorsement to the work that 
is being planned. The active officers 
of the association include Van Evrie 
Kilpatrick, director, Nature-Garden 
Activities in the New York City 
Schools, president; Albert M. Shaw, 
Los Angeles, secretary; and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Downhour, Indianapolis, 
treasurer. 

Superintendents, principals, and 
club advisers who are interested 
should write to the chairman of the 
National Junior Club Committee of 
the School Garden Association, Karl 
H. Blanch, East Mauch Chunk High 
School, East Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Our Cover Picture 


“The American Cincinnatus, 
1783,” is one of the series of forty of 
Mr. Ferris’ historical paintings which 
have been reproduced as teaching ma- 
terial for schools by The Foundation 
Press, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
series is known as The Pageant of a 
Nation, and has supplementary text 
by Henry Turner Bailey and Dr. 
David S. Muzzey. 
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No good reason now for not studying the 
world’s Great Pictures in your school. 


“—Perry Pictures 

Isn’t Our Own New Course in Picture Study just what you have 
been waiting for? It suggests a picture for each month! A Leaf. 
let describes that picture. 72 Leaflets. 72 Perry Pictures, all in 
the beautiful Sogen me Editicn, it Sepia (brown) and on sligh 


rough pa descrihing one picture, i 
poe r_ Mi;- in the TWO CENT S for one pupil ie in 
but not less than 25in all. it every pupil 


oper 
bring TW’ > CENTS for a beautiful picture? 
Two cme SIZE. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. For 50 or more. 


@”" FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS. Washington, Lincoln, 

fellow, Lowell, Dickens. 25 pictures, 5'¢x8, of these men, 

homes, etc., for 50 cts. 50, 3x3}4, of the above men, etc., for 50 cts, 
CATALOGUE of ll ede for 15 cents in coin or stamps, 


The Perry Pictures Co., Box 13, Malden, Mass, 


February to June are excellent months for the study of pictures. Your pupils will love tt, 


Motner and Veugnter 





LE 
_ Say this is an IDEAL BOOK for 


GROUP SINGING 


224 Songs With 
Words and Music! 
This Book Contai 


74 Stuntand Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 












Specially selected songs for group singing in 
schools, clubs, churches, homes, ete. Won- 
derful value! 20¢ per copy, | $1. a0 per dozen 
(postpaid). $13.00 per bh d (no itpaid) 








SPECIAL OFFER 





ones TO TEACHERS! 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs Cut out this ad. and send 10e for examination 
17 Negro Spirituals copy. See for yourself what an exceptional 
—and many others book this really is for groupsinging. 1 2-35 





THE RODEHEAVER CO. 32F,2sckv3 Bird; Chicago 


TEACHERS 


DO YOU KNOW that you can get the ENTIRE SERIES of 


Churchill-Grindell Rote Song Books 


8 BOOKS and PLAYLETS for $3.00 Postpaid. 
Each book contains songs for Primary and Intermediate Grades. Book 
No. 1 35c. All others 45c each per copy. Published and for sale by 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO., _ Platteville, Wisconsin 


fe G POPINS MEDALS RUNG 






























: ’ \ a 
r@ 
¥: rr rs! No. G512 2 
55 56. GUARD AND CHAIN ais &! 125 Each 
No. R512 Raisea Raised me Eierting Svar 1 3 
rs, or background 3 C032 Each 
Beck Sterling Silver $1.00 Sliver Pla +8 
$2.75 Rolled Gold 1.36 “30 
6.15 10Kt. Gold 2.60 Ne RS Each 
Samples loaned incipal’: Ns 
endorsement, ‘Prompt and safe de. «Artistic Medal & Badge Co. gine Sire, 
liveries. CATALOGUE FREE. 112 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 10Kt. Gold “00 





49th YEAR. Supervisors, Critics, Grades and Special] 
Teachers of Physical Education, Music, Art, Home} 
Economics, etc. Many fine opportunities in all lines of 


Teachers’ Agency school work. 100% increase in placements in 1934.] 


25 E. 3 Blvd Send for folder today. 
jackson Blvd. 

“Corr dent” A ies: E, T. Duffield, 535 — A -» New | 

CHICAGO, ILL. York; Alta B. Collier, Inc., Hyde Bldg., S Sook — 











OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 





oa TEACHERS 






There is a mark 


mentary school held there is a great demand for excellent teachers with degrees. 

field the demand for those 

When writing, mention this poems. 
Address 1200 $ 


ement in the number of placements of teachers during this year. In the ele- 
In the high school 


with a Master’s Degree increases constantly. Early enrollment is advised. 
teger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


aa aaeaag Y= PLACE YOU ™izcr~ 





Veta Ven ™ Unexcelled Service. Largest in the West. 








410 U.S.Nar. Bann BLoc DENVER COLo 3 Wm Ruffer, Ph.D Mer 
. 9 » 
_—, CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY Sockane, Wosh. 
Grade E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago Kansas City, Mo. 
teachers wanted with two or ans years of training. Superior opportunities for degree candid in “ 





schools. Write any office. 


© 





HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY cccccSc tN cscs wcse incchess to 193s thes sop 
MISSOULA, MONTANA, (Member N. A. T. A.) year since 1929 and more than doubled 1933. 


Western Reference and Bond Association, 238 Mis, Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Sth and W ‘ ans 
33rd Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, placing teachers front Kingetnttannte Tenants 

















Hughes Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 

Member N: A Teachers Agencies 
Teacher situation greatly improved. Best outlook since 
° 1929. Many second nings for al- 
ready listed with us. Write for information and blank. 


PAUL YATES 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Established 1906 
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Harmonica Bands in Over 5000 Schoois 
Prove the Value of this New Way to Teach Music! 


OVERHEARD AT A TEACHERS’ CONVENTION — 
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EesGeed 










MUSIC HOUR---- AND 
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THE CHILDREN BORED. 1 FIND MY WORK YES, | UNDERSTAND. | HAD , 
t COULDN'T DO ANYTHING | pa Bh aide A LOT OF heey th PY ¢ 
+ WITH MY MUSIC PERIOD THE MUSIC A HARMONICA 
= PERIOD. CcLASS— 
THAT'S 
or AWFUL! 




























{ WELL IT WORKED | RIGHT FROM THE START THE 


mt! f 


WHY, | NEVER MIRACLES FOR ME, CHILDREN WERE INTERESTED 
HEARD OF TEACH-|| THE CHILDREN H AT IW HARMONICA INSTRUCTION 
ING MUSIC LEARN QUICKLY | | T HT : ( 
THAT WAY THAT WAY—AND N! G 










DO THEY ENJOY 
iT! 
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ISN'T THAT FINE 
HOW DID SHE : 





WELL, SHE TOLD ME SHE WAS FRANKLY 
SCEPTICAL AT FIRST, BUT SHE SENT IN A 
COUPON TO THE HOHNER COMPANY AND THEY 
= TOLD HER JUST HOW TO Go AT rt. 

©) IT HAS TURNED OUT A GRAND 
A SUCCESS. 
















































{ CHILDREN ie 
ARE DOING \iey 
WONDERFULLY | 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To™ Teachers and Students 








whose simplicity and accuracy of tone have given it an international a I oo ~~ 
65c. ‘*New Standard Harmonica Course.’’ Contains two hundred well-known selections 
ator the Bt fi “*New Standard 
Harmony Course for the Harmonica."’ Fifty 
selections for two and three part work on the 
Harmonica. “The Happy Cowboy.’ Fifty § 
popular songs of the ranch and range. “‘Alme- 
da March.” A stirring * ‘peppy”’ * number for 


— f 
lio."’ Provides i jon and i bee FL 
organizing Harmonica Bands. Mew wey he 
selections arranged for solo, duet and trio play- 
ing on the Harmonica with piano accompani- 














se A 
xia 


eee. cai 
Make Your Music Hour FUN, instead of work! 




















- Harmonica Group Instruction as the modern One teacher writes “My Harmonica Band 
od, way to teach music is a recognized success which consists of 44 pupils from Grades 5 to 

in thousands of schools throughout the 7 has done wonders for our school.” This 
a country. The Harmonica Bands provide the letter is typical of many we have received 

children with a definite incentive to learn telling us of many instances of how children 
t. music. To hold before them the opportunity who were utterly indifferent to their studies 

of playing in a Harmonica Band places a real, have been stimulated to greater interest 
~ pleasurable objective before them, and expe- through the fine spur to their pride resulting 

rience shows that th ill work h in f H ica G ee a Oe 
°. ae “pa . ey will work hard to win from Harmonica Group Instruction Find out r M. HOHNER, Inc. 
a P 7 The special offer at the right has been ac- | 351-353 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 951 6, New York City 
4 Harmonica Instruction Benefits  <«Pted by thousands of teachers and contains QW YQU |. Picase send me without charge: 
- : ssary material to enable you to quickly | 

. other studies as well understand the value and simplicity of this can use \ . how many) racer ahecaiae 
~ From the viewpoint of the teacher one of the modern way to teach music. In the training H s j O Pisce cmd op ——____. (astpull) of your 
au principal advantages of Harmonica Group In- of Harmonica Groups the instructor will find armonica | Special $1.00 Offer. I enclose check (or money 
~ struction is the increased interest of the pu- the teacher aids provided in this offer of in- i | rder) f 

a es Dincithenesastnasnesinnesnmineent 
pils in other subjects, as well as their music. valuable assistance. Instruction or 
, ee —— 
i 
M. HOHNER, Inc. go hong ae Se 
351 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 1 Oty elim ne 





POINTS 
FOR 
IMPROVING 
CLASS WORK 


Hundreds of educational institutions 
use Esterbrook Pens in their class 
rooms. Esterbrook Pens are made in a 
variety of styles to suit all class re- 
quirements, Test them yourself and 
discover why so many teachers demand 
that their classes be supplied with 
Esterbrook steel pen points exclusively, 
The real test of any pen point is the 
way it writes. A sample assortment of 
Esterbrook school pens will be sent to 
you upon request so that you may test 
their writing qualities. 


Esterbrook Points in 
the Re-New-Point 
Fountain Pen 


Through the use of Solid 
Duracrome Metal, Esterbrook 
has combined fountain pen 
convenience with steel pen 
efficiency. The Re-New-Point 
fountain pen gives you the 
same uniformity, versatility 
and writing accuracy that 
has made Esterbrook steel 
pen points the standard in 
penmanship classes. Lead- 
ing educators recommend 
Esterbrook Re-New-Point 
Fountain Pens, 





FOUNTAIN PEN 
COMPLETE 


O° ond up 
Extra Re-New Points, 25cea. 











ESTERBROOK STEEL 
wa MFG. COMPANY 
68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


or Brown 
Led., Toventn, Coneda 


Estecbrvuk 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
and STEEL PENS 


Brand New tw 172 
TER 











10¢aDay- Easy Terms 
REMINGTCN- UNDERWOOD, ETC. 











BIG ANIMAL a 






LIONS, TIGERS GORIMMAS, LES 
Approved by American 
Museum of Natural History 
For the 
Tah. ST nts, and ts 
De ytail :. 
eto, el ee 
OZPARTMENT 


hon fi 
NATURAL HISTORY 

















THE INSTRUCTOR 


Our Archaic School 
Equipment 
WARD G. REEDER 


Professor of Education, Ohio State 
University 


Col with the furnishings 
of our homes, with the equip- 
ment of private businesses, and with 
other phases of school progress, the 
equipment of thousands of schools 
is decidedly out-of-date and dilapi- 
dated; in fact, much of the equip- 
ment must be classed as “antique” — 
and as is true of many antiques it is 
probable that the less comfortable 
and less useful articles have survived 
while the more comfortable and more 
useful ones have been worn out. For 
our homes, offices, and private busi- 
nesses we are constantly purchasing 
new furnishings and equipment cal- 
culated to afford larger comfort, 
greater utility, and more beauty, but 
school equipment has been permitted, 
like Tennyson’s brook, to go on for- 
ever. 

The equipment of a school build- 
ing is often older than the building 
itself. Moreover, in hundreds of 
classrooms the equipment is limited 
to an ancient desk for each pupil and 
the teacher; there is no library, there 
are no maps, no globes, no filing fa- 
cilities, no wall pictures, no shades for 
the windows, no radio, no other 
equipment. How would civilized 
adults like to work in such surround- 
ings? 

Conoitions THaT NEED 
TO Be IMPROVED 


In thousands of schools the office 
equipment is insufficient and ineffi- 


cient; the laboratory and shop appli- , 


ances creak from old age; playground 
and gymnasium apparatus is both 
inadequate and unsafe; the heating, 
ventilating and lighting are ancient; 
the cleaning system consists of only 
a broom and a duster; the water 
supply is still drawn by a handle 
pump and that is frequently defec- 
tive; the lavatory and toilet facilities 
are unsightly and unsanitary; and 
the vehicles used in pupil transporta- 
tion are more suitable for the hauling 
of livestock than for the transporta- 
tion of human beings. To require 
pupils and teachers to use such equip- 
ment is as absurd as it would be to 
revert to the use of wooden plows, 
scythes for cutting grain, flails for 
threshing it, and mortars for grind- 
ing it. 

And these conditions are permitted 
to exist in spite of the fact that 
modern equipment is available, in 
spite of the recognized importance of 
education and of human values, and 
in spite of our ability to provide the 
small outlay which ample and mod- 
ern equipment would require. To 
correct these conditions is a problem 
for educational statesmanship. 


Wuat Is tHE EXPLANATION? 


The explanation for the historic - 


failure properly to equip our school 
buildings is difficult to find. The 
most plausible explanation is care- 
lessness and lack of appreciation of 
the importance of school equipment. 
(Continued on page 7) 























| Send NOW for These Splendid. 
Cut-Outs for Sand Table, History, 
Geography & Story Illustration 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mt. Vernon Home 


Eight sheets of outline designs with full 

directions for colcring, constructing and 
) mounting, printed on heavy board sur- 
faces which take crayon or water color 
perfectly. The house, when con- 
structed, is rugged and sturdy. 


Other subjects: George and Martha 
Washington, their servants, attend- 
ants, horses, hunting dogs, Colonial 
ladies, men and children, trees, 
flowers, and other details of environ- 
ments. 











This set of splen- 
did cut-outs gives 
a true picture of 
Abraham Lincoln 
and his boyhood 
home. Unique, 
interesting and 
educationally cor- 
rect for the study 
of the life of 
Lincoln. 

They lend f 
themselves to use 
in sand-table work and other activities in relation to Lincoln and the customs of 
the people of his time. 
















ESKIMO VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


i", Lhis set of cut- _ 

‘a1 outs is ideal to be 
used in conjune- 
tion with your 
study of the 
Northland — its 
people, their hab- 
its and mode of 
living. 

Eight sheets of 
cut-outs on heavy 
Bristol board 
showing Eskimo 
men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, polar bears, boats, weapons 
used. Gives a complete and vivid picture of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., 
of our neighbors of the far Northlands. 






















MID-WINTER HOLIDAY POSTERS 


A step forward in the evo- 
lution of easy, decorative 
poster making. It contains 
four beautiful cut-out post- 
ers for the patriotic holi- 
days, two posters each— 
Lincoln and Washington. 
- Printed outlines on the 
construction paper back- 
ground serve as a pasting guide for the various details. All small sections are 
printed on separate colored papers—ready for cutting and pasting. When made 
up these four posters form a handsome frieze, 12 feet long, 12 inches high. 




























EASTER POSTERS 


Provides material same size and general 
style as above for Easter poster work— 
beautiful—brilliant—fascinating. 














MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
_ send the items checked. 


_.George Washington 60c __Mid-Winter Post 
Abraham Lincoln 60c _ Easter | or tiniy ge 
Eskimo Village 60c : __Any three of the above $1.60 
Five of the above $2.50 


For enclosed $_____. 














eS = Cc 
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PICTURE 


time by illustrat- 
ing the culture and history of each country. Each 
map (30x50 ins.) to be colored by the pupils; also 20 
or more sketches to be colored and pasted on the 
map. Recommended by many leading educators. 


TITLES 


UNITED STATES AFRICA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
LATIN AMERICA CHINA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
THE WORLD JAPAN INDIA 


50 cents each 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FREE CATALOG 


St. Valentine, St. Patricks, Patri- 
otic days, school carnival supplies, 
etc. Also free catalog of Plays, 
Operettas, etc. Write to 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, 
es Moines, lowa. 
























Send for HAPPY ART FROJECTS ro 
for February. . 
Silhouettes, Outlines and Patterns with Drawing Lesson Plans. 


For Washington's and Lincoln’s Birthdays, Valentine’s Day 
and er ideas. New and Different! Price 35 cents postpaid. 
Fairbairn Art Co., Dept. N, 736 West 173rd St., New York 


LEARN 














Piano, Violin, Corne 
Trumpet, Mandolin, Guitar, Al, 
Banjo,Organ,Ac ion, Saxophone,Clarinet 


EASY HOME METHOD—new, fast way for deginners. 
Makes you accomplished in amazing'y short 
enthusiastic students. Low cost; easy terms, 
guaranteed. Free Catalog gives full details. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
1525 East Fifty-Third Street, Chicago 


. . 
Application Photos 
Our fine photos have helped thousands of 
m teachers get positions. Size 214x344 on 
real double-weight portrait paper, 25 for 
$1.00, 12 for 60c. Send good photo. We 
return original and g isfacti 

Prompt service. 
OLIVE BROTHERS 
Willmar, Minn. 


WILD FLOWERS, Breks. Mesturss. 


Films, Sampleliteraturel0c. Wild Flower Pres- 
ervation Society, 3740 Oiiver St., Washington, D.C. 





Dept. 612 

















Timely Entertainment Books 
Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Makes it easy to 
prepare a program for Lincoln’s Birth- 
recs ae day in any school. The contents in- 
clude: Recitations for Primary Pupils; 
Recitations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; 
Verses for Familiar Tunes; Quotations 
ghost, Lineota; Angepue ‘a 
ncoln_ Epigrams; es al ays; 
Suggestive yooh » material 
is provided for every grade. Price, 40 
cents, postpaid. 


Piecesand Playsfor Washington’ s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Teachers will 
find this book a splendid source of ma- 
terial from which to choose for a Wash- 
ington program. Contents include: Rec- 
itations for younger and older pupils, 
acrosties, verses for familiar tunes, quo- 





tations from Washington and about 
Washington, drills, dances, dialogues, 
plays. any of the plays and dialogu 
can use_an entire roomful of pupils, 
Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. A splendid se- 
lection of material for Valentine Day, 
Longfellow’s Birthday, Easter 
Day, Bird Day, May os Mother's 
Day, Peace Day and New Year’s Day. 
The material consists of quotations, rec- 
itations, verses for familiar tunes, music, 
drills, dances, dialogues, and p 
Also diagrams for winding the Maypole 
and for dances around Price, 40 
cents, postpaid. 


All three of the above books for $1.00, postpaid. 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y. 
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TO START 
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I 7 5 o. Watchmen 
- "t Inspector Statistical 
Immig’t 


ME | = ON BUREAU, Dept. 145,St. Louts, Mo 
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THE. INSTRUCTOR 


Our Archaic School 
Equipment 
(Continued from page 6) 


Insufficient funds are not always re- 
sponsible, because poor school equip- 
ment is found in good times as well 
as in bad times, and it often obtains 
in wealthy communities and in the 
palatial school buildings of those 
communities. In fact, it is not un- 
common for school officials to spend 
several hundred thousand dollars in 
the erection of a building yet neglect 
to budget any funds for equipping 
the building. In many communities 
it appears that the equipping of the 
new school building has been an 
afterthought; and in some instances 
the thought has never arrived. 

Frequently communities have had 
to transfer dilapidated equipment 
from the old school building to the 
new building or else permit the new 
building to remain idle for several 
months until the people could vote 
an extra levy for the equipment. 
Although beautiful, safe, sanitary, 
and well-planned school buildings 
unquestionably facilitate the educa- 
tional program and are always to be 
urged, it is submitted that an ex- 
penditure for the proper kind and 
amount of school equipment would 
accomplish even more. 


TEACHERS AND Puptits ARE 
HANDICAPPED 


During the recent business depres- 
sion, school officials have either cut 
to the bone their expenditures for 
equipment or have entirely eliminat- 
ed those expenditures. This has been 
unfortunate for at least two reasons. 
In the first place, lacking the normal 
amount and normal quality of equip- 
ment, the schools have been unable 
to carry on their usual program. 
They have been compelled to strug- 
gle along with old, dilapidated, and 
makeshift equipment or, worse still, 
have had to do without any. The re- 
sult of all this is that pupils and 
teachers have been handicapped in 
their work. ‘This is especially un- 
fortunate, in view of the fact that 
frequently only a small expenditure 
for equipment would make a very 
large contribution to educational re- 
sults. For example, only a few dol- 
lars spent on globes, reference books, 
and maps would probably improve 
pupil results in a geography class 
many times beyond the cost. Then, 
too, it is probable that a few dollars 
spent on equipment would enable the 
teacher to instruct a larger number 
of pupils, thus reducing per pupil 
cost. ‘The same observation could 
be made for any subject, department, 
or grade of the school. 

In the second place, the failure to 
spend a normal amount for school 
equipment has had the effect of deep- 
ening the business depression and 
prolonging it. In normal years the 
schools spend millions of dollars for 
school equipment, but recently ex- 
penditures for this purpose have been 
almost nil. In normal years regular 
employment would be provided not 
only for thousands of persons direct- 
ly engaged in the manufacture, sale, 
and distribution of school equipment, 

(Continued on page 8) 








RE you ccntent to 
stay in the same 
mental groove? 
Surely you want 
to rise above it—culturally, socially, commer- 
cially! It largely depends on how many “KEY 
FACTS” you have to help you. A “key fact” 
is basic knowledge—a specific “tool” which can 
be used, for definite purposes. Although it may 
be a simple fact (for instance, that you are now 
reading this page) that is not a KEY fact. It 
has no usable value, for ple, to a busi 
man dictating, or a housewife discussing a book. 
Ages ago man began coming, one by one, upon 
new facts so vital that he started making rec- 
ords of them. In time, those key facts became 
the framework of mankind’s knowledge. Three 
hundred years ago the number of key facts was 
still so comparatively small that Sir Francis 
Bacon could reasonably say, “I take all knowl- 
edge for my province.” 


What Key Facts Do 
Today no one brain can hold more than a frac- 
tion of our useful key facts. Yet some of them 
are so vital that they should be the groundwork 
of our conversation and thinking. A wealth of 
these everchanging topics and ideas woven into 
@ man’s conversation compel you to say, ““There 
is‘a well-educated person.” 

In social life, in business, you need key facts. 
The more you can bring into any situation, the 
more successful you will be in handling 
it. That is why the most prominent 
people cultivate the habit of learning 
new key facts constantly. 


A New Daily Pian 





your mental horizon, to get more from 
your reading, to put more into your 1 
conversation ? 

Now an interesting plan is ready— 
show you automatically, how to “Learn 


One New Thing Every Day,” and to Name 


This FREE BOOK 
Makes itéasy 

toLearn — 
One Key Fact 


” 


- 
é 















Will you accept, as a gift, this fascinating 
new book, richly bound in cloth, stamped 
in gold? Its acceptance places you under 
no obligation. 


A limited number of copies of A Fact 
a Day are to be given to readers who have 
always hoped for just such an automatic 
way to “Learn One New Thing Every 
Day. 
you would like a copy of this new easy 
guide to daily self-advancement, we will 
gladly send you one. 
should be mailed without delay. 


A Simple New Way to Add to 
Your Knowledge, Enrich Your 
Conversation, and Increase 
Your Chances of Getting Ahead 


Read the description below. If 


But your request 


direct connection with its particular date—the 
anniversary of a great discovery, a revolutionary 
invention, or of the birth of some genius who 
changed the course of progress. 


Many of the key facts given (and interestingly 
illustrated) are simple statements of things you 
definitely should know. Others outline an entire 
subject, and open up new opportunities for 
further delightful reading. 


Touches Every Field of Knowledge 


A Fact a Day takes you on 365 little visits into 
Science, Literature, History, Drama, Biology, 
Law, Archeology, Religion, Philosophy, Astron- 
omy, Art, Sport, Exploration, etc. And from 
each daily excursion you get a key fact perhaps 
entirely new, or one worth underscoring in your 
memory. 

With this book you add to your knowledge 
every day. Its fascinating pages steadily broaden 
your interests, give you new starting points for 
that healthy curiosity without which no mind 
can grow. 


Where Shall We Send YOUR Free Copy? 


In the interest of intelligent reading, the publishers 
are distributing a limited number of copies of A 
Fact a Day for the emall sum of age Bd cents, 
merely to pay bending, and shipping charges. Ia 
wealth of contents and handsome binding the yolume 
is well worth much more than this smount. 
invited to mail cou NEL&SO 


You are 
Po at once. DOUBLE. 
DAY, Inc., Dept. 172, Garden City, N.Y. 


% NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 
i Dept. 172, Garden City, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, entirely without obligation, 
Do you need more key facts to widen J 4 Fact a Day, which contains an interesting, useful “Key 
Fact” for every day in the year. 
cents (postage stamps accepted) to pay for the handling 
and shipping charges. - 


I enclose twenty-five 





cultivate the habit of going after still 
more. 


The 
book, A Fact a Day, have chosen one 
key fact for each Day of the year. In 
many cases, selected 





the one has a @ City 


editors of this unusual fj Accress___ ee eee 
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I LOST MY GOOD DISPOSITION 
IN A COFFEE-CUP 





gm “I felt so ashamed of myself for being 
cross with the children. It wasn’t their 
fault. But now I know what the trouble 
was. It was caffeine ... caffeine in the 
coffee I was drinking. It drove my tired 
nerves to the breaking point. It kept 
me awake at night, so that I never felt 
rested, 

“But thank goodness, I’ve discovered 
Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee. 97 % of its 
troublesome caffeine is removed. I enjoy 


one cup, or two cups... and sleep like 
a child. If you only knew how much 
better I feel . . . how easy it is to stay 
good-natured!” 
@ Have you tried Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee lately? You'll find it as richly 
satisfying as any coffee you ever drank. 
Send along this coupon with i15c for a 
generous sample can. And remember. . 
to enjoy Kaffee-Hag Coffee at its best, 
make it strong. Perk it twice as long! 


GUARD YOUR NERVES FROM CAFFEINE 





KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Please send your generous can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee 
and booklet. I enclose 15¢ in stamps. (Only 1 sample to a 
family.) (18) INN2 





(Pronounced Kaffee-HAIG) 





Order Now and Pay Later If More Convenient. 
Use Order Blank in Advertisement at Right. 
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Our Archaic School Equipment 


(Continued from page 7) 


but also, indirectly, for thousands of 
other persons. Business and employ- 
ment could be helped by the schools’ 
starting to purchase the normal 
amount of equipment. However, to 
correct the deficiencies which have 
been accumulating over a period of 
years, more than the usual amount 
will have to be purchased for a few 
years. 

In no phase of school equipment is 
replacement more needed than in 
seating. Pupils’ seats and desks often 
are not only old, they are in a shame- 
ful state of repair and are entirely 
unsuited to modern service. Yet 
rightfully they should be adapted 
both to the physical needs of the 
pupil and to the newer educational 
programs. 

Posture habits, whether good or 
bad, are acquired in school, and these 
habits are likely to remain through- 
out life, affecting physical and men- 
tal efficiency and happiness. The 
school should teach correct posture 
habits, but this will be useless with- 
out proper seats and desks. One 
writer, who says, “There is nothing 
we do so much or so badly as sit- 
ting,” recommends the following 
improvements in schools not already 
scientifically seated: 

1. Lower seats, in all grades. 

2. Shorter seats, in most. cases. 

3. Lower backs, with better sup- 

port at the bottom. 

4. Simple but more 

forms of backs and seats. 


rational 





5. Lower tops and closer spacing 

of desks, 

6. Arrangement according to 

well known but sadly neglected 

principles of lighting. 

7. The adjusting of seats that are 

adjustable and the moving of 

those that are movable. 

8. Appreciation of the sanitary, 

esthetic, and structural excellen- 

cies which are available. 

9. Selection according to the 

diverse requirements of varying 

grades and uses. 

10. Buying with the same fore- 

sight and intelligence that are ap- 

plied to the purchase of other 
things. 

Although much present equipment 
is completely out-of-date and not 
worth repairing, there are cases where 
equipment could be made serviceable 
if properly repaired. Usually repairs 
can be made at small expense for 
materials and labor. Often they can 
be made by the school janitor, or by 
the pupils in industrial arts classes as 
a part of their training; perhaps, too, 
if the board of education has no 
funds for this purpose, the parent- 
teacher association could help. 


PROLONGING THE LIFE OF THE 
ScHOOL PLANT 


The care with which equipment is 
used largely determines the span of 
its usefulness. Teachers and school 
officials can do much to prolong the 

(Continued on page 9) 





2 Teaching AidS ‘re insrucror 





INSTRUCTOR 
YEARBOOK 


1934 - 1935 











96 pages and cover, size 7 x 10 inches. 


for all grades. 


Price of 1933-1934 Yearbook alone, 40 cents. “ 
order which includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 20 cents. L 


Contains a wealth of 1933 1944 
ready-to-use teaching helps for Arithmetic, Geography, History, 
Language, Reading, Citizenship, Elementary Science, and Health. 
There are tests of all kinds (with answers)—completion tests, 
multiple choice tests, true-false tests, matching tests, selection 
tests—stories with questions, arithmetic problems and games, 
16 full-page posters, 8 blackboard decorations, etc. 
Durably bound in red bristol board. 


1934-35 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


Devoted to the Social Studies 


This book of 96 pages and cover, size 7 
new, ready-to-use classroom material for the Social Subjects— 
(Geography and History). 
form of stories, tests on the stories, supplementary tests, and 
lesson plans and is carefully arranged by grades. 
page illustration showing a complete sand table, appropriate to 
the subject, is included in each chapter. 
board, extra strong and durable, with cover design in colors. 


Price of 1934-1935 Yearbook alone, 50 cents. 
order which includes The INSTRUCTOR for only 25 cents. 


1933-34 INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 
Deals with All Elementary Subjects 


x 10 inches, is filled with 
The material is presented in the 
A double- 


Bound in green bristol 


Add to any 


INSTRUCTOR 
YEARBOOK 


Provides 








Add to any 





@ Order Either or Both of These Valuable Teaching Aids at Half 
Price with The INSTRUCTOR and Pay Later If More Convenient. 





— USE THIS ORDER BLAANK——-——- ——- — 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. | ener ee 193... 
(1 Send me The INSTRUCTOR for ( 1 year, $2.50; for [1] 2 years, $4.00. 


(0 Send me the 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook. 
Price if ordered with The INSTRUCTOR, 25 cents, cash or credit.) 


with order. 


(Price if ordered alone, 50 cents, cash 


C Send me the 1933-1934 Instructor Yearbook. (Price if ordered alone, 40 cents, cash 


with order. 


Price if ordered with The INSTRUCTOR, 20 cents, cash or credit.) 
Send me the following other magazines or teaching helps: 








Teachers only) — 5.50 4.25| The INSTRUCTOR_____ $2.50) ,y 
with School Arts Magazine 5.50 5.10)| The Pathfinder... $1. Four 
with Wee Wisdom... 8.50 3.25 | McCall’s Magazine _.__ ry 00 $4. 65 
with Woman’s Home Comp. 3.50 3.25/ Pictorial Review _..___. 

NOTE: if The INSTRUCTOR Is desired for TWO YEARS instead ee 

in any of the above hn ld as 456 eee quoted. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











The above order totals $........................ which { 
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0 Iam enclosing herewith. 
0 I will remit not later than Mar. 5, 1935. 
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CRAYOLA 
WAX CRAYON 











The ideal crayon for school 
use, CRAYOLAworks equally 
well on paper, wood and 
cloth. Its brilliancy and su- 
perior quality make it the 
crayon best adapted for all 
kinds of craft work. Many 
interesting craft projects can 
be made with CRAYOLA on 
cloth, including wall panels, 
table squares or runners, 
ond other similar articles 
for home and school use. 


The use of CRAYOLA No. 
332, the oversized crayon, 
for brilliant mural project 
work insures a bigness 
and simplicity in illustration. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Room 1971, 41 East 42nd St., NEW YORK 














“EXCELLOGRAPH” | 
Rotary Stencil, Clay, and Film 
Duplicators $3.85 to $37.50. 
Prints anything Type- 
written, Penned, Drawn, 
Traced, Colors. Supplies, 
Repairs, for All 
Makes Duplicating 
Machines. Type- 
writers, 
Folder Free, 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Suite 521, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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MAKE $50 TO $100 A WEEK! 

Many of our successful students are now making big 

money. Our simple methods make it easy to fearn 

cial Art, Cartooning and igning at home < 
ti 







Com 


in sp time. New low tuition rate. Write for big 
" today. 


free book ““ART for Pleasure and Profit, 
State age. Address: 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 
STUDIO S42, 1115-1STH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the complete Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
postcard willdo. Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
49th Year of EDUCATION 


Formerly Nat'l Kindergarten & Elementary Col. 
Spend a profitable 6 weeks summer session on the 
shores of Lake Michigan. New inspiration— 
fresh impetus—likely advance. Preliminary and 
Advanced classes for teachers in Kindergarten and ele- 
mentary grades. Also cultural subjects including History, 
Literature and Art—Socialized activities. Unusual Observation op- 
gortunities—Demonstration school. Dormitory. June 21— 
2 ial Courses June 10-21 and July 8-19. 


Aug.2. 2 week Special lo 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, President, Box 514-B, Evanston, Ill. 


College in 244 Years—H. S. in Less 


We offer 875 courses in H. S. or college subjects by mail. 
Unsurpassed faculty. Moderatetuition. Start now, 

CHICAGO COLLEGE OF APPLIED SCIENCE AND ART 
160 North Wells, Dept. I, Room 720, Chicago 


° 360 catchy songs, lete, 
Sunshine Songs for schools. Fine lot of pa- 


triotic songs—many new; best Washington song published; 
songs for every occasion, Arbor Day, May Day, Flag Day. 
Price 50 cents, copy to teacher 30 cents. 

C. D. HILL, Palmyra, N. Y. 


THE SABO PAINLESS 
HAIR REMOVER 


mechanical instrument 




































removes the 


= A 
hair, root and follicle pai . No i 
hemicals. Not a needle. Entirel ebmatio $8.00 bri it parcel 
ree. 


bost with money beck ‘Des 
THE EDAM MFG. CO., 3125 $ 


AGENTS. Ssnash Go Prices! 


Santos Coffee, 12c. Ib. 4-02. Vanilla, 8igc. $1.00 size Tonic 
l4c. Razor blades 10 for 814c. 100 sticks Chewing Gum 12c. 
150 other bargains. Experience unnecessary. Write 

CARNATION COMPANY, NS-2, St. Louis, Mo. 





Road, C 
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Our Archaic School 
Equipment 
(Continued from page 8) 


life of the school plant, and reduce 
the annual expenditure for upkeep. 

Teachers, especially, are in a stra- 
tegic position. They use the equip- 
ment, but more than that, they have 
the pupils under their direct charge. 
Instilling in the pupils a respect for 
school property should carry over 
and tend to protect all other forms 
of property, public and private, from 
damage. 

Frequently desks and other furni- 
ture have been almost whittled away 
by pupils’ knives; paper wads and 
finger marks cover walls; pencil 
marks and scratches are found every- 
where. These are only a few of the 
acts of misuse, and occasionally of 
downright vandalism, where school 
property is concerned. 

If pupils are given a slight amount 
of supervision by school officials and 
employees, they will co-operate in 
keeping school property in excellent 
repair, but the first step in securing 
this co-operation is to place the 
property in respectable condition, if 
it is not already in such condition. 

If anyone doubts whether pupils 
will co-operate, let him visit a well- 
kept school plant. A certain plant 
in Ohio has been in operation for 
nearly two decades, yet it is almost 
impossible to find a mark, a scratch, 
or other sign of misuse anywhere. 
The pupils in this particular system 
are no more angelic than the pupils 
in other schools, so that what this 
community has done toward keeping 
its school plant beautiful and efficient 
any community can do. Attention 
to these matters will cost little in 
time, effort and money; and the ex- 
penditure will be justified many 
times over by the returns in im- 
proved health, respect for property, 
esthetic appreciation, comfort, hap- 
piness and general progress. 





The Teacher 


The teacher, more than any other 
professional practitioner, works in a 
type of service which, to the casual 
onlooker, does not produce a market- 
able commodity. When the electrical 
engineer produces an appliance which 
has a wide sale his right to a reason- 
able percentage of the proceeds is 
universally recognized. When he 
improves a device by increasing its 
efficiency or reducing cost of manu- 
facture, this service is likewise meas- 
ured in terms of dollars and cents. 
And his employer, who is usually an 
individual fully conversant with the 
merchandising of products, records 
this service in the pay check. For 
the teacher, however, who may make 
an individual capable of serving at all, 
or who may improve the quality of 
service which the individual renders, 
there is no recognized cash reward. 
No method of cost accounting dis- 
tinguishes between the mental equip- 
ment which makes his service possible 
and such personal qualities as per- 
sistence, energy, and loyalty, which 
also enter into the accomplishment 
of the workers. 

—William John Cooper. 





A TEACHER TALKS: 


“How clear and clean— and we 
can have all the copies we need in 
a few minutes! 

“Look at the colors! And the pic- 
tures! We can make anything we 
need with the Vivid Duplicator. It’s 
so much quicker and easier doing 
it the Vivid way instead of the 
old, slow way of writing on the 
blackboard. 

“And we've noticed something 
very important about these Vivid 
copies. They’re interesting. The 


Yes, she’s right! Ask us about this 
small portable Vivid Dupli-Kit ($15.00) 
for teachers who like to do their work 
home. And for the classroom, there’s 
the larger Vivid Junior above ($40.00, 
less school discount), with its exclusive 
Dupli-Pad features, The coupon will 
bring descriptive booklets, 








pupils take to them. That makes 
teaching easier — and better. 

“We've found there’s no argu- 
ment about the Vivid Duplicator 
saving time. It eliminates a surpris- 
ing amount of waste motion and 
sheer drudgery and all that ever- 
lasting ‘copying-down.’ And so pu- 
pils no longer have one excuse for 
not doing their homework; the Vivid 
puts the assignment right in their 
hands. 

“I’m glad we have the Vivid Du- 
plicator. I wish I could tell all other 
teachers all the things it will do.” 





LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
VIVID Division, 701 E. Washington Street, 
Syracuse, New York. (Dept I-2) 
Gentlemen: Please tell me how other schools 
have “made school work Vivid.” 


Name 





Address 














<7 
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CONTINENTAL DIVID E-Seen on Student Tours 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

| foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer study with recreation. 
nized hikes and week-end outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park; moun- 
tain climbing; mountain camp maintained 
for summer students. Altitude ofone mile, 
withinsightof lsnow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 13 to July 20 
(Intermission, July 1 to July 5) 
Second Term, July 22 to Aug.23 
Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 


Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 





courses in y cow 4 and Biology. Maison 
Francaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with ial instruction in Dra- 


matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for senchenn, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities 
for graduate work. Organ recitals and 
public lectures. 


COMBINE N. E. A. AND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Intermission makes this possible 

N.E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 6 














Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from East and South 


Universityof Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 
| SEND TODAY for Complete In Sinai | 

Dean of the Summer Quarter (DEPT. T) 
| University of Colo , Boulder, Colo. 


Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Quarter Catal 


ae Recreation Bulletin 
ield Courses in Geol and Biology —— 
Grac School B tet Sad 




















Street and No__ 
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START 


$1260 to $1440 Year 


Men-Women 18 to 50 / mauveve 
Work at Washing- pests mai, Rochester, N.Y. 


o> Cc. Rush FREE full particulars 
EXAMINATIONS telling how to become a gov- 
EXPECTED » ernment clerk at Washington. 
PLEASANT © Send sample examination ques- 
OFFICE WORK © tions. 

MAIL COUPON 

TODAY- Ie tai cicincsitiseniinsictiainaapaiuatilita 
SURE / Address . 





.. “SCHOOL RINGS & PINS | 


2 Send for our catalog. 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 67 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 
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Tue New Books 


The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be glad to supply them to our 
readers at the prices quoted, or to fur- 
nish any additional information re- 
garding them. .... Reviews of some 
recent books will be found on The Book 
Page in this issue of The Instructor. 


nm 


Littte INDIAN. (In “The Little In- 
dian” Series.) By David Cory. 
Illustrated. Boards, with Cloth 
Back. Grosset & Dunlap, New 
York. 

Copmnc Saw Carpentry. Fifty- 
seven Articles Everyone Can Make. 
By Edwin T. Hamilton. _Illustra- 
tions by G. Ruth Taylor. Paper. 
49pp. 10c. The Harter Publish- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

You Don’t Say!—Or Do You? 
A Pronunciation Test in Story 
Form. By Fred F. Tilden. Paper. 
Sipp. 50c. Published by Fred F. 
Tilden, Melrose Station, Boston, 
Mass, 


A Trny Book oF Nursery 
RHYMES FROM MOTHER GOOsE. 
Illustrated in Colors by Chester K. 
Van Nortwick. Boards. 6lpp. 
10c. The Harter Publishing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A SyLiasus IN ALCOHOL Epuca- 
TION. Third Edition. By Bertha 
Rachel Palmer, Former Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of 
North Dakota. Paper. S3pp. 
20c. National W.C.T.U. Publish- 
ing House, Evanston, Ill. 


THe Mopern Worp-Finper. Com- 
bining the Most Important Ele- 
ments of Dictionary, Thesaurus, 
and Synonym Book. By Paul D. 
Hugon. New Revised Edition. 
Cloth. 430pp. Grosset & Dun- 
lap, New York. 

Scrence at Home. Book Five, Na- 
ture and Science Readers. By 
Edith M. Patch and Harrison E. 
Howe. Drawings by Eleanor O. 
Eadie and Mary L. Morse. Cloth. 
464pp. 92c. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

THe Present Topics in Wortp 
History. By Carl Runkle, East 
Technical High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. An Organized List, Based 
on Analysis of 13 Textbooks and 
7 Courses of Study. Paper. 32pp., 
Mimeographed. 20c. Curriculum 
Laboratory, School of Education, 





Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
IMPROVING Your SpeEcH. A 


Pupil’s Practice Book in Speech 
Training. With Phonetic Aids. 
By Letitia Raubicheck, Ph.D., Di- 
rector of Speech Improvement, 
New York City Public Schools. 
Illustrated by Charles W. Raubi- 
check. Cloth. 170pp. $1.00. 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 
New York. 


THe DEVELOPMENT OF SociaAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE THROUGH Part-TIME 
EpucaTion. <A Study Made for 
the Committee on Part-Time Edu- 
cation of the American Vocational 
Association. Vocational Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 173, Trade and 
Industrial Series No. 51, U.S. 
Office of Education. Paper. 77pp. 
10c. Superintendent of Documents, 
Wahington, D.C. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Junior High School. 








49 Recitations 
13 for Small Children, 12 on General Sub- 
jects, 7 for Girls, 8 for Boys, 6 Drama- 


tized and Costume Recitations, 3 Long 
Recitations. 
14 Dances, Marches and Drills 


6 Songs 


4 Spring Festivals 

THE RAINBOW DECIDES TO RETURN (16 
Primary Children) 

THE RETURN OF SPRINGTIME (Any 
number of Primary and Intermediate 
Children) 

THE SOWING OF THE SEED (Any num- 
ber of Upper Grade Children) 

THE TWELVE QUEENS (An _ unlimited 
number of children of all grades) 





Graduate is especially strong. 276 pages. Price 75 cents. 
CONTENTS 





2 PAGEANTS 
JUDGMENT OF EDUCATION (Any number of Primary and Intermediate Children) 
THROUGH THE AGES (Any number of Upper Grade Children) 
PAGEANT SUGGESTIONS 


THE EIGHTH GRADE GRADUATE 


2 Songs - 1 Class Poem 3 Prophecies 

2 Salutatories 1 Class Will 4 Orations 

2 Valedictories 1 Personal Awards 1 Mock Commencement 

1 Recitation 1 Skit—The Reading of the Will 1 Play—Graduates’ Paradise 


Such big value has never been offered in any other book of Closing Day material. There 
are six plays and two pageants which would cost at least thirty cents each if purchased 
separately. This book is really a GIANT in both size and value. 


Never before has such a large and choice collection of Closing Day material for the grades 
been put between the covers of one book. There are almost 300 pages of absolutely new, 
clever and intensely interesting material to appeal to discriminating teachers and their pupils. 


Price 75 Cents 
ALL ORDERS FILLED DAY RECEIVED 


Paine Publishing Company, First and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 


Giant Closing Day Book | 


Just Published 


By Lenore Hetrick. A book of Recitations, Exercises, 
Songs, Dialogues, Plays, Dramatic Readings, Monologues, 
Pantomimes, Shadow Pictures, Dances, Marches, Drills, 
Spring Festivals and Pageants for all grades including 


The department for the Eighth Grade 


7 Opening and Closing Numbers 
1 Dialogue, 4 Recitations, 2 Songs. 


13 Exercises and Dialogues for 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


7 Dialogues and Plays for Primary 
and Intermediate Grades 


4 Plays for Junior High School 
BACK TO NATURE (5 boys, 4 girls) 
BEWARE OF POISON IVY (6 boys, 3 girls) 
BLACK MAGIC (6 boys, 4 girls) 

THE SPANISH DANCER (3 boys, 4 girls) 
1 Peephole Show 
2 Pantomimes with Reader 
1 Shadow Picture (Any number) 
1 Monologue for Older Girl 
1 Monologue for Small Girl 
1 Monologue for Small Boy 











Can you use these 


FREE 


NEATNESS CHARTS? 














T IS hard to keep children clean and 
neat. But the free charts we offer make 
it lots easier. The child makes a game of 
this daily record of his personal appear- 
ance (hair combed... shoes shined ..etc.). 
Use the coupon below to get a supply for 
your class. And if you want a Home Shine 
Kit that makes shoe shining easy, just en- 
close 25 cents with the coupon. This Kit 
contains dauber, polisher and a big tin of 
high-quality paste polish. But whether you 
send for the Kit or not, the Charts are free, 
so order your supply now. 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


“3 
a | 
th 
a 
iz 
wo 
| 
2 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 


Please send me free Neatness Charts.— 
| Please send me the HomeShine Kit. I enclose25¢.F 


1 Name 


, 88 Lexington Ave., New York City. l 
| 





BRIN encnneniens 








| 
| 
| 
City State | 

2 in 1 - SHINOLA - BixBy’s | 
| SHOE POLISHES 


Sr Actos a 





Accept this Sensational 


10 Day Trial Offer 
FREE = compen for details 
..+.Send @ S's 







Genuine Brand-NEW 


ROYAL 


PORTABLES 


For the first time, you may obtain a genuine, new, 
latest model Royal Portable on 10 days free trial. . 


Lowest Prices and Monthly Terms 
Unusual new sales poe places amazing convenience 
of the Royal Portable easily within reach of readers 
of this magazine. Try a Royal Portable at no ex- 
pense to you. Even if you have never typed, you can 
use one instantly. If not pleased in every way, it 
may be returned without question. 


Learn Touch Typing "oy2"'s\"Simple 





'ypewriting,” 
prepared by rt instructors, will enable to 
acquire professional typing speed and f: in 
spare time at home. “ Astonishingly quick T 

FREE This is Your Opportunity 

Business and Professional Men 

Typing Course] and Women, Students, a 
. « CARRYING] Parents! Be sure to sign and 

CASE included So cougan. tw Le - no — 
gation. Remember — Royals 

in This Offer | the finest of portables — made 











and fully guaranteed by the 
world’s largest organization devoted exclusively to 
the production of typewriters. Smooth, 

action of an office typewriter. Will last a lifetime. 


Act at once! Offer not gucranteed after February 15th 
Royal Typewriter Company , Inc., Dept. 

1 2 Park y + mg ae York eiy” e 

Please send me complete information neue 





Royal’s special new sales plan on latest 
Rexel Portable writers with details of 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER FREE. 

I TS 
STREET 
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VEE WHILE of ae 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JUNE 24.* AUG. 2. 





g ully accredited by 
the Association of American Universities— 


offering credit courses. 


A visiting and resident faculty of distinc- 
tion offers a curriculum of unusual interest. 
* The School of Pacific and Oriental Affairs 
adds an international background. 


Frequent sailings, moderate fares and low 
living and tuition costs add practical ad- 
vantages. % Recreational facilities of world- 
wide fame for your free hours. 


A special bulletin giving complete informa- 


tion upon request. 


Please address: 


fi. Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
Honolulu, T. H. 





Be Your Own 


MUSIC 
Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 
to play 
i fia, Ukulele, 
»» Hawaiian Guitar, 


Vio 
a 






by note Piano, 
Tenor 


for Free Booklet and po le 
tion this method in 


| Tell a oe a and write name and 
address plain 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 62 Brunswick Bidg.,New York City 








seoeeeBooks by Abbie Grahamesooes 


LADIES IN REVOLT 


OTHER FAVORITES 


WOMANS PRESS, 600 Lexington Ave, 3 


bererooooes New York, N. Y. eeeeoooeoe? 


Just Published 
A story of the personal and social 


achievements of American hut 
in the nineteenth centu 


that Mnaious Rog $1.75 





4 
C ials of C Days. . . $1.00 $ 
Vain Pomp and Glory ...... 1.00 
High Occasions ......-00- 1.00 
Grace Dodge: MerchantofDreams 1.50 ¢ 
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THe New Books 
(Continued from page 10) 





Ou’ Sim. Incidents of Western Life. 
By Lu Dick. Cloth. 7Spp. $1.25. 
The Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston, Mass. 

Tue Diary or SNuss, Our Doc. A 
Series of Drawings. By Paul R. 
Carmack. Cloth. $1.50 Net. As- 
sociated Authors Service, Chicago. 

Curistmas. A Collection of Christ- 
maslore. By John N. Then. II- 
lustrated. Cloth. -16S5pp. $1.50. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

THe Farm CHEeMureic. (Farmward 
the Star of Destiny Lights Our 
Way.) By William J. Hale, Ph.D., 
Research Consultant; Author of 
“Chemistry Triumphant.” Cloth. 
203pp. The Stratford Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

How We Have Conquered Dt1s- 
TANCE. A Story of Transportation 
and Communication. By Maybell 
G. Bush, State Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Schools, Wisconsin; and 
John F. Waddell, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Wisconsin. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 304pp. 96c. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

THE Junior Book oF AuTHors. An 
Introduction to the Lives of 
Writers and _ Illustrators for 
Younger Readers, from Lewis 
Carroll and Louisa Alcott to the 
Present Day. For Boys and Girls 
from Seven to Seventeen. Edited 
by Stanley J. Kunitz and Howard 
Haycraft. Illustrated with Pho- 
tographs and Drawings. Cloth. 
400pp. $4.00. H. W. Wilson 
Co., New York. 

Ways or THE Witp Fotk. “Nature 
Science”—Book Two. By Clyde 
Fisher, Ph.D., LL.D., Curator of 
Education, American Museum of 
Natural History; and Marion L. 
Langham, ‘Teacher of Nature 
Study, New York City Public 
Schools. Part One: Fall Term. 
Part Two: Spring Term. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 246pp. $1.20. 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 
New York. 

HippeN TREASURES IN LITERATURE. 
A New Literature Program for 
Junior High School Years. 197 
Selections Culled from 1500 Sub- 
mitted in a Three-Year Testing 
Program. By Luella B. Cook, Cen- 
tral High School, Minneapolis; 
George W. Norvell, State Super- 
visor of English in New York; 
William A. McCall, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 3 Vol- 
umes. Illustrated. Cloth. Book 
One (Seventh Grade): 600pp.; 
$1.48. Book Two (Eighth Grade) : 
686pp.; $1.56. Book Three 
(Ninth Grade): 766pp.; $1.72. 
Correlated with the Series of 
Workbooks Entitled, “Experiments 
in Reading.” Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York. 


OWEN <:'.. PICTURES 





‘Reproductions of famous paintings for picture 
| study 


and correlation. Send us a postcard with 
your name, address, school and grades taught, and 
we will send full descriptive literature } = sample 
pictures FREE. Introductory set of 97 pictures, 
all different, sent postpaid for $1.00. 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St, Dansville, N. Y. 







HEKTOGRAPH 
SEATWORK 


Vivid - Effective - Labor Saving - Economical 
Typical Sets 


Sentence AND Pic- 


HERE’S no need for drudgery in preparing seatwork. No 
need, either, for spending more than a few cents per lesson. 


Your classes can have their share of this valuable seatwork 
instruction ‘without hours of tedious preparation or heavy 
expense on your part. You can now obtain MASTER copies of 
the finest seatwork printed in Duplicating Ink. The material 
in this seatwork is prepared by prominent educators and ap- 
proved by the highest authorities. It is beautifully printed 
and illustrated. 


50—75 PERFECT COPIES 


Each master copy only costs a few cents and will make 50 to 
75 perfect copies on your Hektograph or Duplicator within a 
few minutes. Each set of master sheets 
comes packed in a strong envelope, ready 
for use. Satisfaction is guaranteed. 
Your money will be cheerfully refunded 
aie from’ the if you decide to return the material. Send 
the coupon today. 


TRU-COPY HEKTOGRAPH 


Low priced and efficient. Metal pan with litho- 
graphed cover. Complete with ink and sponge. 
No. 101B. 10x12 inches. $1.70 pos‘paid 
No, 121B. 10x15 inches. $1.95 postpaid 


Mail the Coupon— Everything Sent Postpaid 


BEORLEY. CARDY CQ nnn NS ES CS GSS GS Ge Ge Ge ae 
ECKLEY- CARDY CO., 1634 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


PICTURE, WORD AND 
COLOR MATCHING. 14 
different sheets. 8x10 
inches, Animals, am 
and 4 * objec 


words in fa yee. = 
script. No" ari 


pg ts ss gd 

ter sheets, x12. _. 

printed in outline for col- 
Full _ directions 





seen. STUDIES Pic- 

RES. 12 master shects 

bs safety, health, courtesy 
and good citizenship pos- 

tors, 8%x11_ inches "ier 

coloring. No. 61H., 75c. 

















os os M Order for $............ ‘lea 
the Hektograph Seatwork etna “Gao an ty Name.. entiee 
[eens material and have my money refunded, H 
Color Matching. Grades 1-2. No, 51 Ho.-ss.s.sc-cesseeeeeeee 50c 
Hy ‘Seanane and Pieace then Matching. Grades 1-3. No.62H..600 °° ~ 
[_] Directions to Follow. Grades 1-3. No. 54H 75¢ 
[_) Questions to Answer. Grades 1-3. No, 53 H 50¢ Address... -- 
0) ee ee Matching. No. 75 H... me 
——- Seatwork. No, 76 H ws.se.-es-seseeveeeseses Be | 
() American History in Picture. ee sesreeserseeed SO City... hiiianiiaitaidaieanitcincdinsuiiaiiipaiiaiaasiiiiniiashlaiati tei tie 
me brow hg eee 75¢ 
ru-Copy Hektonraph. No. 101 B.. BSI 70. OC No, 121 B...$1.95 
Pree TEACHERS’ CATALOG 





BECKLEY - CARDY COMPANY 


CHICAGO 














NEW emainien:| 
IN ARITHMETIC 


700,000 Copies Sold 
in 1934 


Important Features 



















1. Abundance of practical material. 
2. Simplified scoring system. Number of correct 
answers is the score. 
3. Introductory helps for pupils. 
4. Standardized tests. 
6. Additional practice material for slow groups. 
My Arithmetic Tab- 
let, 128 pages, 74% by 6. Interesting problem material. 
10 inches........ 16¢ 7. Carefully and scientifically graded. 
8. Ample space for writing answers and pupil 
THE SERIES computations. 
9. Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 
MY ARITHMETIC 10. Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to 
TABLET exercise needed for practice. 
11. Substantially bound. 
Prices Postpaid 12. Priced so all pupils ¢ can afford to use it. Cost less 
First Grade.......... 160 than tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satisfactory. 
Grade....... 160 
Grade... . 1 
A ee REMEDIAL WORK IN READING 
Fifth Grade......... 160 Recommended 
ee ay = (A) To accelerate progress with normal pupils 
Eighth Grade........160 (B) To aid slow pupils (C) To aid retarded pupils } 
In quantities, net, each, 120 } 
Postage PRE-PRIMER ... FIRST GRADE 
pee Activities for Beginners in Reading, 
The wse of Webster Work- «§«-_—»«-_—«_—«AR POBOS 2. cece eee en nnennes 200 
books and Seatwork books mer Seatwork, 64 pages......... .20s 
Primer Seatwork, 64 pages............... .20¢ 
will save time, effort and s 
hours of preparation, the chil- Eye and Ear Fun, Bock | 1, a phonic workbook Te aug 
dren will study these books ious i .t 
eagerly and happily. Each ( 
See Write for FREE Catalog..100 Workbooks and 
will be refunded. Order today. Seatwork Books, for All Grades and Subjects ( 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Overcomes Night Work and Gives 
Teachers Time for Play 


Why should teachers just work, work, work? MASTER 
WORKBOOKS make this unnecessary by providin 
teachers with practical and economica seatwor 
materiel, each sheet a MASTER copy printed in 
hectograph copying ink, ready for reproducing from 
50 to 75 copies on any latin duplicator. 
MASTER WORKBOOKS are just what teachers 


have long desired. The authors are well-known 
supervisors and teachers who know from classroom 
wxperience needs of primary grades, material that in- 


spires and interests the young child. Teachers are en- 
thusiastic in their praise of MASTER WORK- 
BOOKS, and tell vs the material saves them hours of 
overtime drudgery. And when you know how inexpen- 
sive MASTER WORKBOOKS are, it seems inexcus- 
able to spend your evenings originating and_ prepar- 
ing seetwork material. You must see MASTER 
WORKBOOKS to appreciate them. Then you will 
realize they are different and superior to anything 
else yet devi 


Teachers Praise Master Workbooks 
(Mames on request) 


“You only advertise 50 or more copies—would 
suggest you change that to 100 or more. Your 
master sheet made 130 copies, everyone of which is 
legible. Send 2 books for 2nd grade.’’—Ztna, Pa, 

“I have examined your books thoroughly, Theyare 
especially grand for First Grade.’’——Greenville, Tenn. 

“Your Master Workbook is the best I have seen.” 
—Electra, Texas. 

“Find money order for duplication sheets sent us on 
approval. They are fine. Jsed sample brought in 
by our Principal today. 100 copies with ease.” 
Canton, Ohio. 


Money-Back Guarantee 

Every teacher who orders MASTER WORKBOOKS 
must be delighted. We offer to send as many 
workbooks as you select from list in coupon with as 
surance that you may return any or all of them and 
our money will be refunded. MASTER WORK- 
OOKS must please you or back they come, You 
risk nothing. iit out and mail coupon —> We 
prepay postage when payment accompanies order. 


A NS 
MORGAN-DILLON‘ Co. 
5159 N. Clark St. Dept. 15 Chicago Ill. 
Ship the Workbooks checked below. I understand if 


I return any or all the books my money will be 
refunded. 










© Master Workbook 1st Grade Reading ....... ee) 

0 Master Workbook ee vue 1025 

oO — “My Bird Book,” Study, 20d te Sth 1s 

C) Master Workbook "Wy {shine Reel.” Secial Stufies . 128 
(3A or 4B Level) 

© Master Workbook flolidays of Year............. . 1.25 
(2A or 38 Grade Leve!) 

© Phonic Moviegram (sot duplicating) 1st or 2nd Grade . 1.25 

C) Master Workbook Namberiand fon, 1st Grade... .. 1628 

() Master Workbook ABC ‘Pre-Primer)......... .. 1.25 

() Master Workbook “Wy indian Book” ............. » 100 
‘ or 38 Grade Level) - 

(C Master Workbook 2nd Grade A oe seose Wek 

0) Master Workbook 3rd Grade Arithmetic........ vee 1625 


I enclose money-order $............... Send free catalog. 
If personal check is used, add Se to cover bank ex- 
change fee. 
Name..... 

Address. 

ee 
School...... 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 











Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and 
omissions are frequently necessary be- 
cause of limited space. A remittance 
of 15 cents with each question secures 


reply by private letter. Address all 
Queries to Joun-H. ARNOLD, 1429 FirtuH 
Avenue, S.E., Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 


Teachers who desire literary assistance 
will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s an- 
nouncement in the front of this issue. 





Was “King Arthur” an actual 
king?—New York. 

The “King Arthur” of literature 
is a poetical character, based on his- 
torical tradition. The earliest Welsh 
traditions of Arthur picture him as a 
warrior chieftain ruling over fierce 
and warlike tribes. Later traditions 
portray him as a more gentle ruler. 
Whatever basis of fact there may be 
for the traditions, the Arthur whom 
we know in literature is a creature 
of the poetical imagination. Many 
generations of poets have been at- 
tracted to the Arthurian legends, 
and these stories have been preserved 
in prose form also. 


Were any charges brought against 
Benjamin Franklin by the British 
government for improper practices 
while he served as colonial postmaster- 
general?—Massachusetts. 

Franklin was dismissed from his 
position in 1774 on the charge that 
he revealed the contents of letters 
“sent through the mails by devoted 
upholders of the Crown.” There is, 
however, no evidence of truth in the 
charges and apparently no effort was 
ever made to prove them. It is be- 
lieved that the government realized 
that the postal service in America, 
under Franklin’s supervision, had be- 
come a strong factor in binding to- 
gether the growing opposition to 
England, and the aim was to elimi- 
nate such influence by placing the 
postal service in the hands of those 
who were distinctly loyal to the 
Crown. After Franklin’s dismissal 
from office, the colonists did not 
trust their important letters to the 
government carriers, but provided 
for special messengers. 


Why is it that the people who live 
in Washington, D.C., do not have 
the right to vote?-—West Virginia. 

The Constitution of the United 
States made provision for the estab- 
lishment of a district over which 
Congress should have exclusive super- 
vision. Previous to 1874 Congress 
did not exercise its full rights over 
the District of Columbia, permitting 
the district to be governed largely by 
elective officials. Since 1874 the dis- 
trict has been governed by three 
commissioners appointed by the 
president of the United States, who 
also appoints subordinate officers. 
The commissioners administer the 
city affairs and recommend needed 
legislation, but Congress takes all 
legislative action. Although the 
residents have no suffrage in the dis- 
trict, a large percentage of them 
are United States government em- 
ployees who have the right to return 
to their home state to vote. Many 
vote by absentee ballot in accordance 
with the voting laws of their respec- 
tive home states. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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LEARN TO BE 
CHARMING 


A BOOKLET 


“The Smart 
Point of View” 
WITHOUT COST 


How auch Charm. have 
you make? Grede yourself with 
Margery Wilson’s “Charm. 
Test” This interesting self. 





Test,” with Miss Wilson's 

Booklet, ““The Smart Point of View,” will be sent to 
you without cost or obligation. This offer is made to 
acquaint you with the effectiveness Margery 
ilson’s i training by co! 


A Finishing School at Home 


In your own home, under the sympathetic guidance of 


lence. 


- is distingui her, learn the art of isite 
PAN AMEE hk bendne, there Tene “un | sel sxpression--bow to walk, how to. talk, bow to 
acquire poise and presence, how to project your per- 
y  reboteced fi } sonality effectively—to enhance your ap in every 
oaks a pm A 
rm &) ves 

at Bidg., cart, temaen, ASE oe. } cannes 2 i om smart point of view. 

Reed eT oh ab aad sea” || Te receive the Booklet and the “ Charm-Test™ write to 
ce | MARGERY WILSON 

! ra aie j 1145 FIFTH AVENUE, 16B, NEW YORK 








PENNY PACKET 
SEEDS FOR HOME AND 


SCHOOL GARDENS 


Your pupils will be enthusiastic 
about a garden at home or 
school. 

Encourage them to grow 
plenty of vegetables for their 
own tables and for needy neigh- 
bors. 

You can get your pupils 
started right and at no expense 
to yourself if you will send a 
— card today for a special 


escriptive folder. 


THE CHILDREN’S FLOWER MISSION 
5720 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 














schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 


T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Catalogue Free! 











NE W! The Story Map 
of England---in 6 Colors 


Teachers Consider it the Finest Thing of its 
Kind Ever Offered. 


A fascinating map present- 
ing graphicall A His- 
tory, Bi and Lit- 
cme of Rngund. A 
remarkable aid in the 
classroom. Never before 
has a beautiful colored 
map of this kind (au- 
thentic and accurate) 
been offered at anywhere 
near this price. Mail 
25c today. Seu back, 
if not satisfied. 

















COLORTEXT 
PUBLICATIONS, 







NOW 


FOR YOUR SPRING 


Festivals 





! 


Use the books that make Festivals and 
Folk Dances popular... the books 
used by thousands of teachers... 
books full of authentic information 
on music, costume, pageantry, etc. 


Cc e. Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE ON REQUEST 

A. Ss. BARNES AND COMPANY 
Educational Publishers Since 1838 

69 West 44th St. : . New York 




















BIG NEW PACKET OF 


HELPFUL MAPS 


Regular 40c value. Sizes 8% x 11 to 16 x 22 
inches, some fully colored, in folio 9 x 11 
inches. Helpful to every teacher. Enclose 
l5c for mailing cost with coupon TODAY! 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CO., N.1.2-35X 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me your FREE Packet of Maps. I 
enclose 15¢e to cover mailing. 


Name anti isininemenane hatannsnitatsicineiii 
School...... a 
Ce 
Oe 














12 Honey Comb Tissue 
Valentines for 33 Cents 


What fun to open the brightly col- 
ored honey comb folding tissue 
paper sections and see the 

take on real life-like shapes! The 
Valentines are 6 inches high, with 
easel backs and envelopes. We 


ote assort them for boys or girls as re- 
| ‘ ge quested. Price, 5 cents each 
or 33 cts. per doz. postpaid. 


Ask for our catalog of Entertainment Material. 


MARCH BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO., 
208, 210, 212 Wright Ave., Lebanon, Ohio. 














KODAK FILMS— 2003 ex? ¥0bas0 Pa 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each, 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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ANN MARIE’S POPULAR 
DIME PACKETS 


The First Flag; Designs for Patriotic Days; 

Designs for St. Valentine’s Day; Valen- 

tines; Make-a-Valentine; Patriotic Packet. 
10 cents each; 6 for 50 cents. 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 

Princeton, Illinois 

yy. 8 3 ee 
| enclose 50¢ for 6 Ann Marie Packets. 


Nome........... , syntetbantipeniciciniaitindaliamataaiaiy 


Address 


UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


First Term - June 17 to July 24 
Second Term - July 24 to Aug. 30 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in all 
University subjects. Special courses for 
Teachers. Unusual recreational advantages 
in snow-capped Rockies. 

Opportunity to attend N. E. A. Convention. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, 
Dept. B, University Park, Denver, Colo. 

Send me your Summer School Bulletin. 
Ee ae me Lene ee es 
Se ite aittnieitatiitsseitnirintiinetininsinaneanaii 




















WOMEN ! learn to KNIT 
lovely things AT HOME 


For Pleasure — an t 
« Week! Big FREE folder our Easy-To-Learn 
Home 
our SPARE TIME. Ten easy lessons — complete. Make 
‘Densyfenmanth, All necessary tools materials furn- 
ished — wit! . Write today! Naomi B 
Cleaves School of Knitting, 6513 Hollywood Blvd. 
Dept. 4D, _ Hollywood, California. 








The Best Low- Priced Song Book 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 
Durable “rope bristol’’ covers. Price, 20c per 
copy, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15c per copy, 
postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 








—in? 

less all sequizementp for entrance to col- 

be jeading peote S. texts supplied. 

iploma awarded. jects already com- 
pleted. Send for Bulletin TODAY. No obligation 


American School, Dept. H- 223, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave.,S.E. Cedar Rapids, lowa. 














SEND US YOUR FILMS 


* FILMS DEVELOPED 6c per roll; prints Se 
ikem each. Ask for Special Bargain List. 

Rosnoke Photo Finishing Company, 
160 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 













Mammoth Package for Primary Teachers 


A great big package of February patterns for all occasions. 
Clever ready-made posters. so new seatwork for each 
child in your room. A real bargain for 50c. 












Teachers Service, Box 53, Calumet City, Ill. 
, Send postcard for our free catalogue. Thousands 
EACH yb a ny Ei Desk 434, Girard, Kansas, —_ 
BOUCLE, GERMANTOWN, 

VA te SCOTCH TWEED, 
Ser —_ ao —* etc. 
or dresses, su coa sweaters, etc. 

Lowest Prices, OVER 400 FREE SAMPLES 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO., 122 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 
Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, Hi 
School Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 
to SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 
(Continued from page 12) 





How long did the United States 
maintain complete control of the 
Philippine Islands, without granting 
the people any governmental autbor- 
ity?—California. 

The military period lasting from 
August, 1898, to July, 1901, was the 
period when the United States com- 
pelled the people to recognize the 
authority of this government. From 
July, 1901, to October, 1907, is 
what is sometimes called the organi- 
zation period in the islands. During 
this time the United States assumed 
all governmental authority, but pre- 
pared the people to take over some 
of the governmental activities. In 
1907 the Filipinos were given con- 
trol of the lower branch of the legis- 
lature and from that time were used 
extensively in various branches of the 
government. Individuals had filled 
official positions earlier, but actual 
control of any distinct division of 
the government was not given until 
1907. 


Have “public works” projects to 
relieve unemployment ever been 
utilized in this country to any extent 
previous to the present depression?— 
North Dakota. 

During earlier periods of serious 
unemployment, relief projects for 
the purpose of increasing employ- 
ment have not been undertaken by 
the federal government, but such 
plans have been carried out rather 
extensively by local authorities. As 
early as 1857 Mayor Wood of New 
York City advocated employing on 
public works all who would work, 
payment to be made partly in cash 
and partly in food. From that date 
public works projects to relieve un- 
employment grew in popularity. In 
1895 about half of the larger towns 
and cities in Massachusetts provided 
emergency employment. In_ the 
early part of 1914 more than one 
hundred cities in the United States 
were carrying on some type of un- 
employment relief work. 


What are the differences in the 
plans for revising the calendar advo- 
cated by the World Calendar Asso- 
ciation and the International Fixed 
Calendar League?—Pennsylvania. 

The International Fixed Calendar 
League advocates dividing the year 
into thirteen months of twenty- 
eight days, each month to begin on 
Sunday. The extra day each year 
(two days in leap year) would be a 
special holiday not belonging to any 
month. To allow each month to be- 
gin on Sunday, an extra day would 
not be designated as any particular 
week day. The World Calendar As- 
sociation advocates continuing the 
twelve-month plan, giving January, 
April, July, and October thirty-one 
days and all the other months thirty 
days each. The extra day each year 
would be an extra holiday coming 
after December 30 and before Janu- 
ary 1. This would give the year four 
quarters of exactly thirteen weeks 
each, plus the extra holiday. Under 
this plan each quarter could begin on 
Sunday, but only four months of the 
year would begin on Sunday. 





The flavor they like ina 
food they need. 


CHILDREN like Kellogg’s PEP. A bowlful of PEP furnishes the 
There’s a delicious, crunchy good- calories for energy and body- 
ness in these flakes of wheat and heat without overloading small 
bran. Young appetites can’t re- tummies, 
sist it. PEP is sold by all grocers. 
But more important, PEP is Oven-fresh in the patented inner 
a wholesome food for active, Waxtire bag—an exclusive Kel- 
growing children. It’s packed _logg feature. Made by Kellogg in 
with the nourishment of whole Battle Creek. 
wheat. The protein. The vitamin The Home Economics Depart- 
B. The essential minerals. There’s ment of the Kellogg Company 
just enough bran in PEP to be has prepared literature to heip 
mildly laxative. you instruct your classes in the 
Moreover, PEP has the same __ rules of right living and eating. 
warming effect on young bodies Write for your free copies. Mail 
as many hot, heavier foods. the coupon below. 


Keep GOING with PF. P 









Ss ——_ 
—=———SSX,_ KELLOGG Company, Home Economics Dept. B-2 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Please send me material appropriate for teaching 
foods in 


Grade. 





Name——_— SS 





Addr 
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Here announced is a new department of education, at 











Mimeograph headquarters.- A department of education! 

Directed by practical workers of long experience in the class- 
room and administrative field. Counseled by educators of 
national reputation. It is a sincere and sympathetic advance- 
ment, at the service of all school workers to whom the Mimeograph 

is available. The modern teaching aids created by this department 
are now ready for distribution to teachers and school executives. 
Complete information free. Write today. And learn about alluring 
seat-work projects, new outline maps and other up-to-the-minute 
classroom needs. These may be produced with surprising ease and 

economy in your own Mimeograph workroom, from the new prepared 

stencils, stencils skilfully done by experts and ready for instant service. 
A revolutionary advance, to make your work easier, nicer and more effec- 
tive. An important and welcome addition to the Mimeograph process. 
Let us show you how the prepared stencil is lightening the burden of school 
work. For full particulars, write today to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 




















OUR EDITORIAL PAGE 





HE red, white, and blue 
which greet us on all sides 
throughout February serve 
as a reminder that this is 

one of the months when we stop to 
consider the contributions which our 
great leaders have made. It is indeed 
an appropriate time to teach some- 
thing about the qualities and charac- 
teristics which have enabled these 
men and women to serve so nobly 
their country and the world. Long- 
fellow says: 
“Lives of great men all remind us 
We should make our lives sublime, 


And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


* 


INCE children so easily become 

hero-worshipers, the month of 
February provides the teacher with a 
variety of material which will be 
useful in this direction and decidedly 
wholesome. To divert the attention 
of a child from a too absorbing in- 
terest in some of the current news- 
paper headlines is a large task, but it 
is 2 most important one. There are 
few children who will not thrill to 
incidents in the lives of men and 
women who have made real contri- 
butions to this world in which we 
live. Here is a list of twenty-eight 
of February’s sons and daughters, a 
list which includes more than one 
name that will catch the imagination 
and fire the enthusiasm of each of 
your pupils. 

STATESMEN 


Abraham Lincoln (February 12, 1809) 
Elihu Root (February 15, 1845) 
George Washington (February 22, 1732) 


MusICIANS AND ARTISTS 


Georg Friedrich Handel (February 23, 1685) 
Winslow Homer (February 24, 1836) 
Enrico Caruso (February 25, 1873) 


AUTHORS 


Horace Greeley (February 3, 1811) 

Sidney Lanier (February 3, 1842) 

Charles Dickens (February 7, 1812) 

Jules Verne (February 8, 1828) 

Charles Lamb (February 10, 1775) 

James Russell Lowell (February 22, 1819) 

Edna St. Vincent Millay (February 22, 1892) 

Henry W. Longfellow (February 27, 1807) 
SCIENTISTS AND INVENTORS 


Thomas A. Edison (February 11, 1847) 

Charles Darwin (February 12, 1809) 

Galileo (February 15, 1564) 

Cyrus McCormick (February 15, 1809) 

Nikolaus Copernicus (February 19, 1473) 
EpucaTors AND HUMANITARIANS 


Mark Hopkins (February 4, 1802) 
Peter Cooper (February 12, 1791) 
Susan B. Anthony (February 15, 1820) 
Alice Freeman Palmer (February 21, 1855) 
Emma Hart Willard (February 23, 1787) 
Wilfred T. Grenfell (February 28, 1865) 
Mary Lyon (February 28, 1797) 

Tram Biazers 


Charles A. Lindbergh (February 4, 1902) 
William Cody (February 26, 1846) 
—Better known as “Buffalo Bill.” 


* 


IS a coincidence that the Boy 
Scouts of America should have 
been founded in February, a month 
when character education is so great- 
ly stressed. A quarter of a century 
ago, on February 8, 1910, this organ- 
ization was incorporated, and it is 
now the largest boys’ club in the 
world. The scout law includes the 
following twelve points: A scout is 
trustworthy, loyal, helpful, friendly, 
courteous, kind, obedient, cheerful, 
thrifty, brave, clean, and reverent. 
May these qualities, which make for 
better citizenship, be expressed by 
all our boys and girls. 
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“THE AMERICAN CINCINNATUS, 1783”—J. L. G. FERRIS 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, ToweR Hitt ScHooLt, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


OW would you like to be 
inside this blacksmith shop 
looking at Washington as 

he shapes hot pieces of iron into 
useful nails and bolts? The children 
are watching their stepgrandfather 
with wonder as the hammer rises and 
falls. With his sleeves rolled up and 
wearing a blacksmith’s apron, he is 
hard at work, but soon they will be 
coaxing him to walk with them, or 
tell them a story about the Indians. 

Washington’s strength and the joy 
that he takes in his work are shown 
by the fine balance of his body. The 
expression in his eyes tells us that he is 
thinking intently about what he is 
doing. The Negro stands with his 
hand on the lever of the bellows, 
ready to fan the coals into brighter 
flames. 

As we look about the shop, we see 
many things to interest us. In front 
of the forge is a bucket of water for 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 


QUESTIONS 


Do you know another picture 
which shows a blacksmith at work? 
In which picture is the blacksmith 
the important figure? 

What do you suppose the children 
are thinking? Is the little boy 
frightened? Is the Negro busy? 

Why did the artist paint the girl’s 
dress pink and the boy’s suit a dark 
color? Do the touches of bright red 
help the picture? 

Why did the artist make only one 
active person in the group? Why 


did he have the fire bright?- Do you 
feel that this blacksmith shop is a 
busy place? Is it interesting, too? 


THE PICTURE 


cooling the iron after it has been 
hammered into the right shape. There 
is a toolbox, and in front of the chil- 
dren we see part of a plow. It may 
be that Washington is making new 
bolts to mend it. 

We generally think of Washington 
as a soldier or as our first president. 
What he wanted most of all was to be 
a farmer, and he was eager for the 
time when he could go back to Mount 
Vernon and be busy with the many 
things that have to be done on a 
farm. 

It was because he was a farmer 
both before he went to war and after 
he was president that he is called the 
American Cincinnatus. Long years 
ago, before the birth of Christ, there 
lived a famous Roman by the name of 
Lucius Cincinnatus, who was a 
farmer. One day while he was busy 
plowing his fields, he was called to be 
a consul of Rome and to serve his 


THE ARTIST 


INCE accounts of the artist’s life have 

previously appeared in THE INSTRUCTOR 
[February and November, 1933, and Feb- 
ruary and December, 1934], I have chosen 
this month to write of him as the pictorial 
biographer of George Washington. 

When a young man, Ferris dreamed of do- 
ing an epic series of paintings of American 
history. This meant years of study abroad, 
searching into the culture of the countries 
from which this nation has grown. Then, 
sure of his subject and of the painter’s craft, 
he started upon the work which was to ab- 
sorb all his life and talent—seventy-six his- 
torical paintings covering the time from the 
voyage of Columbus to Lincoln’s last official 
act, with one picture about an incident dur- 
ing the presidency of Theodore Roosevelt. 

In this series, George Washington is the 
subject of many of the paintings. Ferris 
touched upon the high spots in the life of 
this great American, revealing the gentle and 

(Continued on page 71) 


Since then, whenever a 
noted man gives up his farming to 
serve his country, people call him a 
Cincinnatus. Ferris thought this 
would make an excellent title for a 
picture of Washington. 

Ferris has grouped his figures in a 
very clear and pleasing way. Our 
attention is attracted first to the head 
and raised arm of Washington. Then 
it goes to the face of the Negro. We 
follow his gaze, and find the children. 
A curved line scheme is thus formed, 
which is carried on by the bottom of 
the girl’s skirt, the plow, the pile of 
horseshoes at the anvil, and the pew- 
ter pitcher, and then back to the up- 
raised arm. 

The glow of the forge helps to 
light up the important part of the 
picture. The touches of bright red 
are balanced by the blue-green, and 
these colors are repeated in different 
ways throughout the painting. 


country. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, D.C, 


ACTIVITIES 


Find as many pictures as you can 
that Ferris painted of Washington. 
These are like parts of a great story. 
Tell the story as you see it in the pic- 
tures. 

Look at a copy of the portrait of 
Washington by Stuart. Does it look 
at all like the head of Washington in 
this picture? 

Important lines lead our eyes to the 
things shown in the picture. How 
many of these lines can you find? 

Plan a picture which shows that 
you know where to place the impor- 
tant thing and how to make all the 
other lines and colors lead up to it. 
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FOR FEBRUARY 


HE following is a summary of material for 
the primary grades found in this section 
and elsewhere in the current issue. 


* 


trithmetic; Spelling— 

Units on pages 18, 31, and 33, and items on 
pages 28, 36, and 61 involve arithmetic. For 
spelling helps, see pages 56 and 62. 


* 


Art Appreciation; Handcrajt- 

Art appreciation material consists of the 
cover subject; page 17; and Plates I, III, and 
IV. Handcraft for February is given on pages 
19, 26, 28-29, 33, 35, 36, 56, 61, and 62. 
Other ideas appear on pages 18, 30, 31, and 32. 


* 


Elementary Science— 

Material for elementary science study ap- 
pears on pages 18 and 31, as well as 17, 28, 30, 
and 61. Bridges, a new book for children, is 
reviewed on the Book Page. 


* 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Language and reading helps are included on 
pages 18, 31, and 36. Also of value to lan- 
guage classes are pages 29 and 33, and an 
item on page 61. Involving literature are two 
articles on page 28, a story on page 34, the 
Book Page, and Plate Il. For further reading 
helps, see an article on page 29, page 32, the 
other two stories on page 34, and items on 
pages 61 and 62. The Book Page includes a 
review of a new book for children just learning 
to read, Surprise for Mother. 


Sal 


Music; Recreation; Hygiene; Health 

An article on music appears on page 56, and 
suggestions on pages 31 and 61. On page 22 
is a rhythm-band number; on page 23, a song 
with a rhythmic activity; and six other songs 
occur on the entertainment pages. Suggestions 
for games are found in “For the Recess Period.” 
The unit on this page correlates with hygiene, 
and a story on page 58 may be used to empha- 
size an important health habit. 


* 


Program Material— 

There are two plays, pages 20 and 48; three 
exercises; a complete assembly program, pages 
24-25; nine recitations; a rhythm-band score, 
page 22; a number of songs; and a brief 
program, page 61. 

* 
Social Studies; Character Education- 

The cover subject and picture study lesson 
have historical significance. Also of help in 
giving a background for history study are the 
patriotic program numbers; pages 19, 35, 59, 
and 62; and Plates I, III, and IV. Pages 18, 30, 
31, and 33; Plates V-—VIII; and two book 
reviews present geography possibilities, In- 
volving character education are stories on page 
34; pages 29, 32, 35, and 56; and two reviews 
on the Book Page. 


* 


Units; Seatwork and Tests-— 

Units on pages 18, 31, and 33 deal with the 
weather, aviation, and the post office. Seat- 
work is presented on pages 17 and 36; and a 
brief test is on page 29. 
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A WEATHER ACTIVITY 


FRANCES FARNUM 


TEACHER, SECOND GrapDE, McCoy ScHooL, Kansas Ciry, Missouri 


I. Stimulation. 

The children became interested in dif- 
ferent kinds of weather after they had 
studied about the Eskimo; had brought in 
pictures that showed something about 
weather; and had observed these things: 

The snow falling. 

The wind blowing branches, smoke, 
and the flag. 

Rain clouds and clouds on bright days. 

The difference in temperature inside 
and outside the schoolroom. 

II. Teacher’s aims. 

A. To encourage interest in, and ap- 

preciation of, the weather and how it 

affects health. 

B. To encourage right habits of eating, 

dressing, and caring for oneself in dif- 

ferent kinds of weather. 
Ill. Children’s aims. 

A. To learn about different kinds of 

weather. 

B. To prepare a program about the 

weather. 
IV. Activities. 

A. Making weather calendar. 

Yellow circles for sunny, gray for 
cloudy, black for rainy, and white for 
snowy, days. 

B. Reading the thermometer daily. 

C. Performing experiments. 

1. Observing steam rise from water 

boiling in a teakettle. 

2. Observing that steam formed in 

a teakettle full of water can lift the 

lid of the teakettle. 

3. Observing that ice forms in a pan 

of water placed outdoors when the 

temperature is about 30 degrees. 

4. Observing that snow melts when 

brought into a warm room. 

§. Observing that a lighted candle 

goes out when it is placed in a glass 

jar and the jar is sealed. 

6. Observing direction of the wind 

by kites and cloth tied to poles. 

D. Catching rain water. 

E. Watching sun and wind dry streets. 

F. Making paper models of thermom- 

eters. | 

G. Making costumes and scenery for 

play. 

H. Taking excursions to _ airport, 

weather bureau, and waterworks, and 


to engine room and open-air rooms of 

school. 

I. Giving program about the weather. 

V. Related subject matter. 

A. Oral language. 
1. Discussing weather when it rains, 
snows, sleets, or the sun is shining. 
2. Planning reading charts and 
questions. 
3. Planning experiments. 
4. Discussing needed spelling words. 
§. Planning and selecting commit- 
tees for checking weather calendar, 
thermometer readings, and health 
and thermometer charts. 
6. Answering questions about stories 
read. 
7. Telling stories about the weather. 
8. Dramatizing weather stories. 
9. Correcting speech errors. (Learn- 
ing proper use of came, come, run, 
ran, see, saw, seen, did, done, went, 
gone.) 

B. Written language. 
1. Daily record of the temperature 
indoors and outdoors. 
2. Daily record of the kind of 
clothes to wear outdoors, according 
to thermometer reading. 
3. Original stories and rhymes about 
the weather. 
4. Invitations to parents, supervi- 
sors, and other rooms to come to the 


program. 
§. Sentences using the new words 
learned. ; 


6. Computations of time; as, 60 sec- 

onds—1 minute, etc. 
C. Penmanship. 

1. Learning to form new letters. 

2. Practicing writing needed words. 
D. Reading. 

1. Stories about weather. 

2. Charts made by class about exper- 


iments and observations of weather. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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OR midwinter, a unit such 

as this one offers inter- 
esting activities and subject- 
matter correlations. 
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COLONIAL SILHOUETTES 
FOR ART WORK 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, TowER Hitt ScHooLt, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


T IS very appropriate that children make silhouettes to help 
celebrate Washington’s Birthday. They will enjoy know- 
ing that this method of depicting people and objects—that 
is, cutting the subject from black paper and mounting it 

on white paper—flourished during the colonial period. 

Young children love to cut objects from paper, and it is ex- 
cellent training as well as good fun. The shape must be simple 
but characteristic. First-grade pupils create what they know, 
not what they see. This is as it should be, for the children must 
be acquainted with the subject before they can give vitality to 
their art. Crudeness is forgotten when the results are alive. 
Some second-grade children can look at an object and then copy 
it, but the better plan is to have them understand the 
subject first, and then cut out the shape from memory. 

Few materials and tools are needed for the work, 
sharp-pointed scissors and drawing or poster paper be- 
ing adequate. In order to have good results, however, a 
seeing eye and clever hands are necessary. 

For practice work, use newsprint or scrap paper. Cut 
the paper in proportion to the shape and size of the 
figure and then start at the bottom of the right-hand 
corner to cut out the figure. By this plan, only a small 
amount of paper is cut away. 

The silhouettes illustrated are simple, the one of 
Washington’s home at Wakefield being perhaps the eas- 
iest to make. The bow is cut from folded paper. The 
arrow and other objects are cut from unfolded paper. 
The different parts of the coach and the horses are cut 
separately, and the whole is then assembled. 

Some of these silhouettes would serve for valentine 
motifs, in which case the children might prefer to cut 
them from colored paper rather than black paper. 
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Scene ror “A VALENTINE FrRo.ic” 


A Valentine Frolic 


Helena Morris 


A One-Act PLay For THE First GraDE 
CHARACTERS AND CosTUMES 


KING OF HEARTS—Paper crown with 
large red heart in center front; small red 
hearts pinned to regular clothes; carries 
scepter. 

LORD CHANCELLOR—Red ribbon across 
chest. 

CHILDREN (any number, according to 
size of class)—Hearts pinned to regu- 
lar clothes. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS—Dressed like King 
of Hearts, but has no scepter. 

NURSE—Blue cap and apron. 

MAID—White cap and apron. 

KNAVE OF HEARTS—Cap and cloak. 


PROPERTIES 


One long table, made by putting to- 
gether several tables. 

Bow! of flowers. 

Heart-shaped apron, red. 

Paper tarts. 

Enough small chairs for King, Queen, 
Nurse, and all the Children. 

Cupboard or shelves on which are 
plates enough for King, Queen, Nurse, 
and Children; cooky pan and cutter; 
rolling pin; mixing bowl and spoon; jars 
marked Butter, Sugar, Flour, and Jam. 

Portable oven placed on low stool. 


THE Pray 


(The scene is the royal kitchen in the 
Kingdom of Hearts. As curtain rises, all 
are on stage except King, who enters im 
mediately, with Chancellor following.) 

KING—Good morning, all. 

ALL—Good morning, your Majesty, 
(Curtsy.) 

KING—This is Valentine Day, the day 
that our Queen makes her famous tarts. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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February Greeting 
Lilian M. Jones 


Although I may be little, 
I’m not too small to say 

We hope you'll like the program 
We’ve planned for you today. 


Valentine Song 
Dorothy M. Baker 


Tune: “Mary Had a Littlé Lamb” 


(Boy enters carrying paper heart; sings.) 


Who will be my valentine, 
Valentine, valentine, 

Who will be my valentine 
And wear my big red heart? 


(Girl enters and sings.) 


I will be your valentine, 
Valentine, valentine, 

I will be your valentine 

And wear your big red heart. 


(Boy pins heart on girl’s dress. They go 
out hand in hand-) 


Valentines 
Winifred Catherine Marshall 


We're making valentines at school, 
They’re lovely as can be, 

We paste lace paper round the edge, 
Like those we buy, you see. 


We print the verse and color it. 
This says, “My love is true.” 
I made one yesterday that said, 
“This heart belongs to you.” 


The valentines you buy are nice, 
But Mother says that she 

Likes best the homemade valentines 
That come from Ted and me. 


The Mailbox 


Rose Leary Love 


The mailbox stands on the corner all day, 

And takes letters from people who pass 
that way. 

The postman comes and opens it wide 

And scoops up the letters that are inside. 


Some day when I’m big and can write 
with a pen 

To my dear grandma a letter I'll send. 

I'll walk to the box and proudly I'll say, 

“See, I have some mail for you today!” 


IX pages of primary enter- 
tainment features are of- 
fered this month, among them 
being a valentine play, many 
recitations, a Lincoln exer- 
cise, and a complete patriotic 


peeeeeteeeeesssssecreeesessss 


Our Flag 
Ada Clark 


(Child carrying flag recites.) 


We love the flag that waves today, 
With stripes and stars so bright, 

The flag that evermore will stand 
For principles of right. 


We love the flag that waves today, 
The red and white and blue; 

To it we turn with trust, and pledge 
Fidelity anew. 


(Several children step forward and sing 
the following words to the tune of “Auld 
Lang Syne.” ) 


Salute the emblem that we love, 
And sing its praise today, 

Fair colors, red and white and blue, 
Flag of the U.S.A. 


The Good Athlete 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


The good athlete will sometimes win, 
And sometimes will be losing; 

But he will win without a boast, 
And lose without excusing. 


White Feathers 


Frances Gorman Risser 
One little snowflake 
Falling gaily down; 


Two frisky snowflakes 
Dropping into town; 





Three dainty snowflakes 
Past the window dancing; 






Four joily snowflakes 
On the breezes prancing. 







Now they come by dozens, 
Softly drifting by, 







Like white feathers falling 
From cloud birds in the sky! 
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The New Little Girl 
Winifred Catherine Marshall 


A new little girl 
_ Came to our school today; 
She had pretty brown curls 
And her eyes were dark gray. 


program. The music includes 
three songs, a rhythm-band 
score, and a valentine game 
song. See the Intermediate 
and Upper Grades Section for 
other program material. 


OOo aI 


A Big Little Book 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 
You think this book is little, 
And so it seems to be, 


But, oh, you are mistaken 
As ever you could be! 


At recess she stood 
All alone in the hall; 
She looked very lonesome 
And timid and small. 


So I said to Betty, 
“Let’s ask her to play,” 
And soon she was laughing 
And happy and gay. 


It is the Life of Lincoln, 
And no book can be small 

That holds within its pages 
Our hero, great and tall. 


Now she’ll not feel strange 
Any longer, you see, 

Because she’s acquainted 
With Betty and me. 


How to Be Brave 
Clara Rader 


I'll be as brave as Washington 
When I get to be a man, 

But while I’m small, [ll try to be 
As brave as ever I can. 


To My Valentine 
Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


When we play a choosing game 
I'd rather choose you. 

I'll give you half my apple, 
And my candy bar, too. 


Not to cry when I am hurt 
Is being brave, I know; 

When I’m asked to do what’s wrong, 
It’s brave to answer “No.” 


I’m sending you my very, very 
Nicest valentine. 

I really, really want you 
For a special friend of mine! 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Worpvs anv Music sy J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 





Who was a boy both strong and tall, Lead-er in games, but 
Who was a man both brave and good, Serv-ing our land as 





kind to all? 


best he could? Sing it with a 


Stand-ing for the right with all his might— 


cheer for all to hear— 





the Fa-ther of his 
Fa-ther of his 


Coun - try. 
Coun - try. 


George Wasn - ing - ton, 
George Wash-ing-ton, the 
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CHILDREN IN “A LincoLn’s Day Exercise” 


A Lincoln’s Day Exercise 
Lucy Ruth Baker 


For SECOND or THIRD GRADES 


(Four children, carrying flags, march 
on stage and recite.) 


ALL— 
Do you know why we carry flags 
And why we hold them high (raise 
flags higher) ? 
Today is Lincoln’s Birthday, 
And that’s the reason why. 


FIRST CHILD— 
To talk to you of Lincoln 
You may think us too small, 
But we know so much about him 
There’s not time to tell it all. 


SECOND CHILD— 
We’re proud to show his picture 
(pointing to picture on wall) ; 
In our room it has a place; 
It makes us feel like being good 
To see his kindly face. 


THIRD CHILD— 
In his early childhood 
He was a lonely boy. 
He seldom went to school, 
And never owned a toy. 


FOURTH CHILD— 
He was always truthful, too, 
No one could ever doubt him; 
And we can try to be the same 
As we learn more about him. 


ALL— 
So, on this winter day, 
Colors bright are waved (all wave 
' flags). . 
Hurrah, hurrah for Lincoln, 
And for the land he saved (all, wav- 
ing flags, leave stage). 
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WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 


Worps anvd Music By jf. LILIAN VANDEVERE 





G G A Ih. 















TUNED BELLS 
TRIANGLE 


RHYTHM 
STICKS 


WOOD BLOCK 


TAMBOURINE 


DRUM 


















PIANO Wash - ing - ton and Lin - brave A-mer-i-cans. Tell their sto-ry when Feb - ru - ar -'¥ comes. 





Years of splen-did serv-ice they gave their na-tive land. 

















TUNED BELLS 
TRIANGLE 


RHYTHM 
STICKS 


WOOD BLOCK 


TAMBOURINE 


DRUM 








PIANO 


Clash __ bright cym - and beat the rous - ing drums. Play with a_ will for Wash - ing - ton. 
















TUNED BELLS 
TRIANGLE 


RHYTHM 
STICKS 


WOOD BLOCK 


TAMBOURINE 


DRUM 









, Y 
PIANO _Wedo hon-or once a-gain Tothese brave and no - ble men, And our own R ite, and Blue. 





> 











R INDICATES RAP O1 TAMBOURINE; S INDICATES SHAKE. XYLOPHONE MAY PLAY PART SCORED FOR BELLS; AND CYMBALS, PART FOR DRUMS. 
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WHO WILL BE MY VALENTINE? 


BESS STOUT LAMBERT 


WorvDs AND MuUsSIC BY 


St. Val - en - tine, so I’ve , heard tell, 


write them vers-es bright and_ gay, 





loved all lit-tle chil - dren well. And 


though I’m not St. Val - en-tine, Still 


Refrain 





val - en - tine, 


val - en - tine, 





>= the week leading up to Valentine Day, 
children will enjoy the following rhythmic 
activity, which could be incorporated in a play, or 
used as an independent program number. 

(A) Measures 1-24: Couples skip in, holding 
hands, and form single circle while song is played 
completely through. One child, chosen by the oth- 
ers, stands alone in the center of the circle. He 
carries a large red heart. 

(B) Measures 1-20: Children, singing the song, 
skip in a circle, which moves to the left. 

(C) Measures 21-24: At the words in the re- 
frain, “If you will be my valentine,” the child in the 
center chooses a partner from the children in the 





Was ver - y, ver - y good and wise. 


Just like our val-en-tines to - day. 


some-times for a _ nice sur - prise, 


here’s a lit-tle verse of. mine. 





Val -en - tine, val - en - tine? 


think that would be ver-y fine. 


circle by handing him the heart. These two chil- 
dren then leave the circle and skip around outside, 
while others finish singing refrain. 

(D) Measures 17-24: The couple, skipping, re- 
peat the refrain alone. While they are skipping, the 
child chosen hands the heart to a child in the circle. 
This child then goes to the center of the circle of 


- players. 


(E) Measures 1-20: Repeat B, the couple re- 
maining outside the circle. 

(F) Measures 21-24: 17-24; Repeat C and D, 
the first couple joining in the skipping. 

The game continues until all children have been 
chosen and are skipping in couples. 
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A February. Assembly Program 
Josephine van Dolzen Pease F P . 

For SECOND AND THIRD GRADES EBRUARY RIMARY 

Theme thought (suggested as a black- 


board decoration) : 
If you want to love and serve your 


country, BUGLE CALL 


Love and serve your home. . 
Love and serve your school. Worpvs ano Music spy JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 


Love and serve your neighbors. 
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THE PRoGRAM 
1. Song: “Bugle Call”—All. Morn - ing is break - ing, = morn - ing is _ break - ing! 


2. Recitation: “February”—Eight Sec- 
ond-Grade Girls. 

White crépe-paper or cotton cloth 
costumes sprinkled with artificial snow 
are suggested. Each child carries a letter Hear now the bu - gle’s sl - ver - y call! 
and stands in the proper order for spell- 
ing “February.” The lines are spoken in 
order. At the close, each repeats her let- Joy - ous - ly now we march a - long! 
ter; then the word is repeated in unison. 





See how the ban - ners gi --~SCtltily wave! 


F ebruary is the second month. 

E veryone thinks of our country’s 
heroes in February. 

B e sure to remember that Abraham 
Lincoln was born in February. 

R emember that Thomas Edison was 
born in February, too. 

U pon a February day, Longfellow 





Time now for wak - ing, time now for wak - ing! 





was born. 
A ll children here know that Valen- Sol - diers of __ right, a - wak - en all! 
tine Day comes in February. : : 
R emember that Lindbergh’s birthday Sol -  diers of right, ” bold and brave! 
is in February. Sol -  diers of right, so wise and strong! 
Y ou must never forget that George 
Washington was born in February. The other children, wearing paper hats, 4. Recitation: “With Lincoln”— 
3. Exercise: ‘‘Drumbeats’—For the are seated on the floor behind the march- Three Third-Grade Boys. 
Second Grade. ers. The seated children have before 


When little Abe was reading 
In the dim firelight, 

I'd like to have been there 
To keep the fire bright. 


When Honest Abe went through the 
rain 
To make right his wrong, 


He might have been less lonely 
If I had been along. 


Boys in costume march to the front them on the floor homemade drums, 
center of the stage. Each has arms, legs, which they beat with their hands as an 
and body encased in red, white, and blue, accompaniment for the march. [An ap- 
and wears a paper hat. propriate drill is given on page 49. ] 








When Lincoln was at Gettysburg, 
I wish I could have heard 

His famous speech; but even so 
I know it word for word. 





§. Exercise: “Our Flag’—A Group 
from the Third Grade. 

Two white cardboards in flag propor- 
tions are shown. On one, representing 
the first flag of the United States, are 
pasted seven red stripes and a blue field 
having thirteen white stars in circular 
formation. This work is done before the 
audience by individuals selected from the 
group. (In preparation for the program, 
-_— lines may be drawn on the cardboard 
CHILpren Participatine In Exercise No. 4—“Our Frac” showing the position of the stripes, and 
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SONG FOR LINCOLN 


Words anv Music spy JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 





I like to hear 


I like to hear 


the sto - ries told Of 
fight He 


how in the 





might - y he -  roes 


strug - gled brave - ly 


bold, But 
How 


wise and 


for the right; 





best of all I 
faith - ful - ly he 


like to hear How 
show A 


strove to 





Lin - coln _ served his 


lov - ing heart to 


a circle drawn on the field, with the ex- 
act positions of the stars marked.) Next, 
in short sentences previously prepared in 
class, other children in turn tell what 
the colors symbolize and when the first 
flag was adopted. 

On the second cardboard are now 
pasted seven red stripes, as before, and 
forty-eight stars on the blue field. Posi- 
tions may be indicated as before. (Six 
children might place the stars, each child 
completing a horizontal row.) Then a 
child reads a composition about the flag. 


6. Recitation: “My Ambition”— For 
a Third-Grade Boy. 


I'd like to lead, like Washington, 
A cause for liberty. 
I'd like to fly with Lindbergh 
Across the wide and trackless sea. 


I'd like to dare, as Lincoln did, 
To bravely right a people’s wrong. 
I'd like to make the righteous laws 
That guide our nation wisely on. 


I'd like to tell the wondrous tales 
And sing the songs that poets can. 
I'd like to be a patriot 
Of any kind, when I’m a man! 


coun - try dear. 


friend and foe. 


7. Dramatization: “All Earth’s Chil- 
dren”—Group from Second and Third 
Grades. 

WHITE CHILDREN—A Group 

BLACK CHILDREN—A Group 

YELLOW CHILDREN—A Group 

BROWN CHILDREN—A Group 


EARTH—A Third-Grade Girl 

suN—A Third-Grade Boy 

RAIN—A Third-Grade Girl 

Strips of red, white, and blue paper 
hanging perpendicularly from a wire 
stretched across the stage in the rear 
form a backdrop. 

In the center of the stage, somewhat 
toward the rear, is a garden contrived 
with a length of brown crépe paper or 
cloth, and edged with greenery, real or 
artificial. It should be large enough to 
be divided into four plots about which 
several children could gather. Beneath 
the brown covering are concealed paper 
flowers. 

Back of the center of the garden stands 
the Earth. She is dressed in brown, with 
her head covered. At her right stands 
the Sun. His costume is of yellow and 
orange, and on his head is a covering 
which simulates a sun with rays. At the 
left of the Earth stands the Rain, in 
drooping robes of silver and gray, a small 
silver cap upon her head. 

In the foreground, in front of the gar- 
den, are gathered the four groups of chil- 
dren, moving and talking informally. 
They wear costumes symbolic of the 


white, yellow, brown, and black races. 


A costume Greek in feeling might sug- 
gest the white race; a Japanese costume, 
the yellow race; a costume Hawaiian in 
atmosphere, the brown race; and a tur- 
ban and a striped robe, the black race. 


THE Play 


WHITE CHILD—I have been thinking 
about something. 

BLACK CHILD—What is it? 

YELLOW CHILD—You look puzzled. 

WHITE CHILD—Well, I wonder why we 
hear so much about which of Earth’s 
Children is better than the rest. 

BROWN CHILD—I hear a lot about it 


wherever I go. 
(Continued on page 70) 








Mobe/ Betsy Hill | 








EartH Cumpren, Sun, EartH, AND Ratn—DramMatizaTion, No. 7 
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~ VALENTINE DRAWINGS STEP BY STEP 
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N THIS lesson are given steps in 
drawing an old-fashioned girl 
and boy. If you learn to draw 
these figures, then you can use 

them later to make designs for original 
valentines. 
An old-fashioned girl— 

Draw a circle for the girl’s head. 

Draw a line across the head. 

The eyes are about halfway down the 
head. Try to draw the nose in the cen- 
ter of the face. Then draw the mouth 
underneath, but not too near the chin. 


JESSIE TODD 


“SUPERVISOR OF ART, UNiversiry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Do not forget the neck and shoulders. 
Some children forget to make them, but 
you should show neck and shoulders on 
every person that you draw. 

Draw a scalloped line from each side of 
head to shoulder, to represent hair. Con- 
nect the shoulders to form a neckline. 

Draw the waistline. Connect it with 


the neckline by two slanting lines. Then 





































































































draw the puffed sleeves. Little girls of 

long ago often wore puffed sleeves. 

Sometimes little girls today have puffed 

sleeves in their dresses. They are very 
pretty. Also, little girls of long ago car- 
ried bouquets. A bouquet sometimes had 
a round piece of paper behind the flow- 
ers. Draw this round piece of paper. 

Draw the arms, beginning with the 
puffed sleeves and ending behind the bou- 
quet paper. Then draw the skirt. 

Add the flowers in the bouquet and the 
pantalets, legs, and feet. 

An old-fashioned boy— 

Begin to draw the boy in the same way. 

Draw a circle. 

Draw his hair. 

Draw his eyes, nose, and mouth. Then 
draw his neck and shoulders. 

Draw his belt. Then make two lines 
connecting his shoulders and his belt. 
Draw a tiny circle at the center of the 
belt. 

Draw two slanting lines from each 
shoulder to the tiny circle, to form lapels. 

Draw two lines down to his knees. 
Join these lines by another line. Draw a 
line in the center, to separate the legs. 

Draw his knees, socks, and shoes. 

Draw his arms and hands. 

Ideas for valentines— 

In the heart-shaped valentine, you see 
the same girl, with hearts on her skirt, 
and a different bouquet. The trees are 
made of hearts, and there are four heart 
flowers. 

The valentine beside it has the girl and 
boy in it. The girl’s bouquet is made in a 
still different way. You will want to 
make up your own message. Every val- 
entine should have a message. You might 
like to write a verse. If you use a folded 
piece of paper to make a valentine like 
this one, then you could write the verse 
on the inside. 

You can vary your old-fashioned girls 
by making parts of their dresses of heart 
shapes. Notice the sleeves, skirt, and 
bouquet of the girl at the bottom, and 
the blouse, cuffs, and lower edge of the 
boy’s trousers. 

In the diamond-shaped valentine, the 
girl carries a parasol shaped like a heart. 
The flowers are made of hearts, and even 
the dog’s head is a heart. 

The fun in making valentines is to do 
original things. The ones on this’ page 
have been made to get you started. You 
can look at them, and then think of a 
number of other designs. You will enjoy 
planning what colors to use, and then 
working with paints or crayons. 
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The Schoolroom 
in February 
Gussie Osborne 


This month with flags our room is 
cheery. 
Do you know why? It is February. 


+ 
: 
3 


Little red hatchets on windowpanes, 
And cherry trees all in a row! 

Little log cabins of willow sticks 
The primary sand tables show. 


Little flags flying, and tiny feet 
trained, 

Marching at one—two—three! 

Colonial dresses and tricornered 
hats— 

These are the things you see. 


Little stories of heroes brave, 

A little of history, too— 

Lovely lessons that we may grow 
Loyal and brave and true. 


That is why flags spread so bright and 
merry, 
Here in our school. It is February! 
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A Valentine Sand Table 
Elizabeth C. Bowen 
WE MADE a valentine sand table 


(shown below) and used it in va- 
rious ways. The little house shingled with 
hearts served as a valentine box. Lan- 
guage work, too, correlated with the 
activity. We played that the valentine 
people had come to a party at the valen- 
tine house. Each child wrote little stories 
and poems about the party. 

Practice in number work was had in 
counting the guests, deciding on the 
amount of food needed, and the cost of 
the party. 

The proper way to set a table, how to 
greet guests, what to talk about at the 
table, behavior at a party, how to have a 
good time, and when and how to bid 
good-by to the hostess were also included 
in this valentine activity. 





Tris Sanp Tasie Served as a MotTivaTION In Lancuace Work 
AND THE House Mabe AN EXCELLENT VALENTINE Box 
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THINGS TO Do 
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Memory Work 
La Mena N. Browning 
"TH following unit might be carried 


on for a month or a term, but my 
second-grade class worked on it the entire 
school year and did not tire of it. 
I. Motivation. 
A. I recalled that as a child I did not 
care much for the verses I was com- 
pelled to learn. I can now see several 
reasons for this: 
1. The teacher expected too much 
of her pupils. 
2. Perhaps the verses were too difh- 
cult. 
3. The verses had nothing of inter- 
est to a child. 
B. Profiting from what mistakes my 
teachers might have made unknow- 
ingly, I set about to create a memory 
project that would cause my pupils to 
have pleasant thoughts of poems. 
II. Aims. 
A. To develop a joy in memorizing 
poetry. 
B. To help the child remember more 
accurately what he reads. 
C. To interest the child in the rhythm 
of poems. 
D. To stimulate outside reading and 
research. 
E. To begin early to create an aes- 
thetic nature within the child so that 
he will enjoy the beauty in poetry. 
F. To prepare work for an exhibit of 
which the child will be proud. 
III. Procedure. 
A. One day a week was set aside as 
Memory Verse Day. If a poem had 
been studied during the week, it was 
used. If a holiday was at hand, I se- 
lected something relating to the day, 
typed copies, and pasted them in the 
children’s readers as flyleaves. 
B. The reading period 
was given over to our 
work. The child was 
graded on expression, 
knowledge of the po- 
em, posture, and at- 
tention while others 
were reciting. 
C. Thirty minutes 
Were spent copying 
the poem, and draw- 
ing a picture to illus- 
trate some thought 
found in it. 
D. At the end of the 
school year each child 
compiled his copies in 


a notebook. 


A Number Game—Catching 
Turtles 
Lucile Farnsworth 


I. Suggested presentation. 

Have you ever seen a turtle? Where 
does it live? What does it look like? 
How do people catch it? Perhaps you 
have gone fishing and have caught a tur- 
tle. Let us see how many turtles we can 
catch today. 

II. The Game. 

Display cards, in the shape of a tur- 
tle, with number combinations for your 
grade. See how many turtles each pupil 
can catch by giving the right answer. 
III. Suggested correlations. 

A. Nature study. 

If one of the children has a pet tur- 
tle, have him bring it to school for 
observation by the class. Let the pu- 
pils determine its food and behavior 
habits. Discuss the turtle’s protective 
covering and colorings. Other points 
of interest are the home of the turtle, 
and the hatching of its eggs. 

B. Language. 
1. Fable: 
toise.”” 

2. Poem: “The Little Turtle,” by 

Vachel Lindsay. 

C. Clay modeling. 

Model the hare and the tortoise. 

D. Freehand drawing. 

1. Make an illustration for the po- 

em, “The Little Turtle.” 

2. Draw a child with a pet turtle. 


“The Hare and the Tor- 
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Good, better, best; never let 
it rest 
Till your “good” is better, 
and your “better” best. 
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A Play Luncheon 
Mollie Weiss 


NE afternoon, during the handwork 

period, each of the children in my 
grade cut from tagboard one knife, two 
forks, one a trifle shorter than the other, 
and two spoons—all as nearly regulation 
size as possible. On a previous day the 
children had made doilies from six-inch 
squares of paper. These were folded, the 
corners were rounded off and scalloped, 
and the folded sides were cut here and 
there into irregular patterns. When the 
doilies were opened, they were attractive, 
and each child’s had a somewhat indi- 
vidual appearance. 

Next day, in the language period, we 
had a lesson on the correct way to ar- 
range the silver when setting a table. Each 
child was given a clean cap from a milk 
bottle, to use as a plate. A doily was laid 
on each desk, with the play plate in the 
center of each doily. The knife was 
placed at the right of the plate, with the 
cutting edge toward the plate, and the 
two spoons at the right of the knife. The 
forks were laid at the left of the plate, 
with the smaller, to be used as the salad 
fork, placed next the plate. 

During the lesson, there was an in- 
formal discussion of table manners. We 
mentioned eating quietly, keeping the 
lips closed, using the fork instead of the 
spoon for vegetables, and saying “Please” 
and “Thank you” when food was passed. 
Then we touched lightly on topics suit- 
able to discuss at the table and those to be 
avoided. 

A small table was placed in the front 
of the room, and two girls were asked to 
properly arrange a place at each end. 
One girl acted as hostess and the other 
as guest. (Unless there have been pre- 
vious experiences in this type of informal 
conversation it is best to have the teacher 
act as hostess and a child as the guest. By 
talking easily and naturally of many 
things, the teacher will break down the 
feeling of self-consciousness that might 
otherwise arise. ) 

The guest went into the cloakroom and 
put on her hat and coat. When she 
knocked on the door, the hostess ushered 
her in with a polite, “How do you do? 


I’m so glad to see you. Come right in.” 
After taking care of her guest’s hat and 
coat, the hostess seated herself and her 
guest at the table, and luncheon began. 
The food was make-believe, and the con- 
versation entirely original. 

Finally, one day each child in the first 
row of seats selected a guest from the sec- 
ond row. Two places were arranged on 
each desk in the first row, and hosts and 
guests were seated side by side. The chil- 
dren in the third and fourth rows were 
seated likewise. If there is an odd child 
he may have luncheon with his teacher at 
the little table in front. (In a schoolroom 
with tables rather than desks it is easier 
to arrange the seating for this lesson.) 

The teacher passed cookies and mints. 
The children conversed in low tones at 
each “tea table,” and had a happy time. 


Word and Sentence 
Recognition 
Arthur E. Hackett 


I. Aims, 
A. To teach comprehension. 
B. To broaden the vocabulary. 
II. Materials. 
A. Backs of tablets or bristol board. 
B. Envelopes to hold the cards. 
C. Old readers and other old books. 
III. Procedure. 
A. Cut from the readers and other 
books pictures that show some action. 
1. Mount each picture on the back 
of a tablet or a piece of bristol board 
8 by 8 inches. Leave a space below 
the picture to place a sentence. (The 
sentences may be written on narrow 
strips of bristol board.) Pictures 
that could be used with such sen- 
tences as the following would be ap- 
propriate. 
a) We are sliding downhill. 
b) Carlo thinks it is fun to play 
with us. 
c) Iam sweeping so that the floor 
will be clean. 
d) We are a row of happy chil- 
dren. 
ce) We are feeding our chickens. 
f) We are playing ball. 
g) We are in school. 
h) We are watching the sun go 
down. 
i) We are watching the moon 
come up. 
2. Give an envelope with two cards 
and two sentences to each child and 
instruct him to place the right state- 
ment under each picture. 
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Find the Answers 


What is a good unit to corre- 
late with the sending of valen- 
tines? (See p. 33) 

Do your pupils know the story 
of the poet Longfellow’s arm- 
chair? (See p. 34) 

Are you using an aviation unit 
in connection with Lindbergh’s 


birthday? (See p. 31) 
Would you like to give a valen- 
tine play? (See p. 20) 


How can you emphasize the im- 
portance of being thoughtful of 
others? (See p. 34) 

Do you know how to give sim- 
ple instructions for drawing effec- 
tive valentines? (See p. 26) 
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Handmade Valentines 
Jane L. Fulton 


pemeany brings with it many spe- 
cial art problems. Among these, 
handmade valentines have a prominent 
place in all grades. The making of a val- 
entine is an interesting exercise, since 
many different mediums may be used. 

Lace-paper doilies and attractive de- 
signs in wallpaper may form a basis from 
which children can create pleasing and 
artistic valentines. Combining colored 
construction or poster paper with these 
materials gives further opportunity for 
original expression. Very pleasing pat- 
terns of wallpaper are obtainable from 
wallpaper sample books, which sometimes 
can be secured from local paper hangers. 

The valentine shown on this page has a 
lace-paper doily for a background, on 
which is pasted a heart cut from mottled 
tan wallpaper, then a heart of green con- 
struction paper, and lastly a cut-out wall- 
paper design in various colors. Each 
heart is outlined with green crayon. 

This valentine was designed by a third- 
grade pupil in Portland, Indiana, under 
the direction of Miss Grace K. Wright. 





A Lace-Parer Dory, WALLPAPER, AND ConstrRuG- 
TION Paper Were Usep To Make THis VALENTINE 
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AN AVIATION UNIT 


NANCY B. SHEA 


Supervisor, KELLY Frecp Primary ScHoor, Ketty Frectp, Texas 


HE activity described here was 
developed in a primary school 
at Kelly Field, San Antonio, 
Texas. Kelly Field is the home 

of the Air Corps Advanced Flying 
School; therefore the children of the 
school study, play, eat, and sleep under 
the continuous droning of the airplanes. 
Since their fathers are all pilots and are on 
duty as instructors in flying, it is small 
wonder that the children were interested 
in building a plane. 

The activity was worked out for the 
kindergarten and first grade, but ques- 
tions and problems have been added to 
this article to make the work suitable for 
the intermediate grades also. We were 
fortunate in having the material at hand. 
Other schools might arrange an excur- 
sion to a near-by airport. If this is im- 
possible, then pictures and toy planes 
could be used in developing interest. 

Informal discussions about Kelly Field 
furnished natural stimuli for our activ- 
ity. The children were interested in tell- 
ing about other fields at which their 
fathers had been stationed, and several 
of the first-grade children related inter- 
esting experiences at foreign stations. 
We decided to limit the activity to our 


own field. 


How tHE Unit Was DEVELOPED 


I]. Experiences. 
A. Arrangements were made for the 
children to visit the places listed be- 
low to see the planes in operation and 


THE MONOPLANE AND Its SMALL BUILDERS 
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also to examine each 
type of plane stored 
in the hangars. 
1. Kelly Field, to 
see the planes in 
starting formation. 
2. Hangars of the 
Pursuit, Attack, Bombardment, and 
Observation Squadrons. 
3. Transport hangar, to inspect the 
inside of the ambulance plane. 
4. Air Corps Supply department, 
where children were shown various 
types of equipment, such as helmets, 
goggles, and fur-lined flying suits. 
§. Parachute department, where they 
watched experts packing parachutes. 
6. Radio hut. 
7. Reviewing stand. The children 
saw some formation flying from the 
reviewing stand, which is a tower on 
top of one of the buildings. They 
were able to distinguish the three 
principal types of planes used in mil- 
itary aviation. 
(Excursions to an assembling plant, an 
airplane factory, or to the municipal air- 
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NTEREST in aviation may 

develop in February, be- 
cause of Lindbergh’s birthday. 
The unit presented: here has 
suggestions for both primary 
and middle grades. 
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THe Hicgh-Winc MoNopLANE Buitt By KELLy Fiecp Primary SCHOOL 
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port to see an air-mail plane, might be 
made as additional experiences. ) 
II. Activities. 
A. Making a high-wing monoplane 
and accessories, using the following 
easily obtained material. 
1. Orange crate for fuselage or body. 
2. Inside of a carton having com- 
partments, for engine. 
3. Empty spools, silvered with alu- 
minum paint and glued to compart- 
ments of carton, to make an engine 
of twelve cylinders. 
4. Wood, to make propeller, cut 
with coping saw. 
§. Kitchen funnel for nose. 
6. Narrow strips of wood for struts 
(to connect the wings with the fuse- 
lage). 
7. Copper wire for supports. 
8. Beaverboard or heavy cardboard 
for wings. 
9. Cardboard for insignia. 
10. Wood for wheels, undercarriage, 
and skid. 
11. Pasteboard for empennage, or 
tail. 
12. Two wooden blocks with holes 
drilled through to insert rope. (Used 
to put under wheels when plane 
lands. ) 
13. Two small pillows and several 
belts or straps for parachutes. 
14. Two small wooden blocks for 
each child to use in sending make- 
believe radio messages. 
B. Making a sand table. 
1. Kelly Field was reproduced in the 
sand table. Hangars were construct- 
ed of paper; and a beacon was mod- 
eled of clay. Attention was called to 
the fact that there were no trees, and 
the children took great delight in 
laying the telephone and telegraph 
wires underground. 
2. The children and teacher brought 
material such as pictures, air-mail 
letters and stamps, maps and sched- 
ules for planes, and toy planes. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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THe Busy WEEK~AN ActTiviry POSTER 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


This is the way we mend our clothes, 

Mend our clothes, mend our clothes, 

This is the way we mend our clothes, 
All of a Wednesday morning. 


4 | ‘HE poster above will be useful in connection with charac- Since this is the third in the series of seven activity posters, 
ter education, to which you may wish to give particular one of which will appear in each issue through June, the chil- 
stress this month; or it may serve to emphasize further the dren will very likely recognize it, ask to sing the rhyme, and 


lessons in thrift discussed in January. start a spontaneous discussion of the subject. 
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Our Post Orrice—-A Primary ACTIVITY 


ELEANOR HAACK 


TEACHER, GraDES 2A AND 3B, ADAMS SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


I. Origin. 
Our post-office project was motivated 

by sending valentines through the mail. 

Following are questions which arose. 

What happens to a letter from the 
time we send it until it is received? 

How can a letter be handled by so 
many people at a cost of three cents? 

How is special delivery mail handled? 

What becomes of letters which have no 
stamps? 

II. Objectives. 

A. To appreciate the service of a post 

office in a community. 

B. To gain a knowledge of the differ- 

ent departments of a post office. 

C. To learn how the postal system has 

grown. 

D. To appreciate community interde- 

pendence. 

E. To learn the correct form and pur- 

pose of letter writing. 
III. Procedure. 

We read stories about letter writing 
and the postman [see bibliography]. 
Then a trip to our local post office was 
suggested. The postmaster was consult- 
ed, and a time set for us to come. Be- 
fore the excursion, we had a talk on 
safety, since the group was large and we 
would have several busy streets 
to cross. 

IV. Activities. 

A. Building a post office. 

After our trip to the post 
office, the suggestion was made 
that we have a post office in 
our room. For this we secured 
a large box and arranged at 
the back a door with hinges 
and a padlock. In front we 
made a window where cus- 
tomers might buy stamps. 
Over the window was placed 
an awning of wrapping paper 
painted in stripes. 

B. Selling stamps. 

We composed for the school 
newspaper a notice announc- 
ing that stamps would be on 
sale in our room. 

We wrote a letter to our 
principal asking permission to 
distribute the mail in our 
building. ‘The principal gave 
us this privilege. We then 
found it would be necessary to 
learn to read the names of the 
teachers in our building. 


_AuTHOR’s Note: This activity was car- 
ried out last year by my 2A pupils in 
Barnum School, Birmingham, Michigan. 








Two oF THE RuRAL MAILBOXES AND STANDARDS 





THe PostTMan’s AUTOMOBILE 


We learned the tables through the 
three’s by selling one-cent, two-cent, 
and three-cent stamps; and in selling 
half-cent stamps, we learned the value 
of one half. 

For practice, we made rows of 
stamps to sell in the room, using toy 
money. Each day we took inventory 
of actual money and stamps on hand. 
This was good practice in addition. In 
order that any mistake might be easily 
traced, each child, when he sold stamps, 
made out a sales slip, as follows: 

1. Date 5. Cost of stamps 
2. Salesman 6. Change returned 
3. Stamps sold 7. Purchaser 

4. Money received 

C. Making address booklets. 

Each child made a booklet and 
placed in it alphabetically the names 
and addresses of the pupils of our room. 
D. Making mailboxes. 

These were made by attaching shoe 
boxes to the tops of four-foot poles, 
which were incased in tubings of wrap- 
ping paper. 

E. Making a postman’s automobile and 
a mailplane. 

For the automobile, heavy cardboard 
picture mounts were fastened together, 

and on them was sketched an 

outline of an automobile. This 

was Cut out with a razor blade 
_ and covered with wrapping 

paper, The mailplane, fash- 

ioned after a toy model, was 

also of cardboard. 

F, Making postriders’ horses. 

Horses’ heads were drawn 
freehand on wrapping paper, 
and colored. The best were 
slipped over broomsticks. 

G. Making a postmark map. 

The children brought post- 
marks from used envelopes, 
which they pasted on a large 
outline map of the United 
States, using only one for each 
state. 

H. Writing letters. 

Since we wished to deliver 
some letters when we gave the 
program which concluded our 
activity, the children wrote 
letters to people who would 
be in our audience. Only let- 
ters which were well written 
were delivered. 

I. Planning a program. 

Several of the children sug- 


gested that we invite parents 
(Continued on page 70) 
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The Chestnut Tree 


N THE town of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, nearly one hundred years 
ago, there was a beautiful chestnut 
tree with wide-spreading branches. 

Under the tree stood a blacksmith’s shop. 

There were no automobiles then. 
Horses had to pull all the heavy loads. 
Girls and boys went for rides in a carriage 
behind the family horse. The blacksmith 
was busy all day long making new iron 
shoes for horses. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, the po- 
et, lived in Cambridge. He often used to 
pass the blacksmith’s shop and stop to 
look up at the beautiful green branches 
of the chestnut tree, or to watch the busy 
blacksmith at work. 

Perhaps he was especially interested in 
blacksmiths, because his great-great- 
grandfather had been one. He must have 
been thinking, too, of the lesson that 
everyone might learn from the hard, 
honest work of the blacksmith. 

He pointed out this lesson in the poem 
which he wrote called “The Village 
Blacksmith.” Almost every school child 
in America knows this poem. Girls and 
boys like especially the fourth stanza, 
which tells about the children coming 
home from school and looking in at the 
open door of the smithy. 

It happened after a time that the town 
of Cambridge wished to widen the street 
on which the chestnut tree grew, and the 
beautiful tree was cut down. The poet 
felt very bad about this. He had tried his 
best to save the “spreading chestnut tree.” 

Someone thought of a way to comfort 
him. ‘The children of Cambridge put 
their pennies together. With the money, 
the wood from the chestnut tree was 
made into a fine armchair, and this was 
given to Mr. Longfellow. 
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REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


The poet was very happy over this gift. 
It could not make up for the living tree, 
but it told him of the children’s love. He 
thanked the girls and boys by writing 
them a poem which he called “From My 
Armchair.” 

He sent out word, too, that any child 
who wished to see the armchair should be 
allowed to come to his beautiful home. 
Mr. Longfellow lived for many years in 
Craigie House, on Brattle Street, a fine 
old place which had been the home of 
General Washington during the siege of 
Boston. Hundreds of children came to 
see Mr. Longfellow, and no matter how 
dirty or ragged a child was, he was al- 
lowed to see the famous armchair. 


The Little New Neighbor 


T HAD been a very jolly day for 
Paul. The postman had brought 
him many gay valentines, and others 
had been slipped under the door 

when no one was looking. Paul had 
opened one after another and tried to 
guess the senders. He hardly knew which 
he liked best. Perhaps it was the card 
with the picture of a fluffy black kitten 
and the words, “Please Be My Valentine.” 
Paul was very fond of kittens. He had 
two little black and white ones of his 
own. 

Across the way, the postman had not 
called at all, and no valentines had been 
slipped under the door. It stood wide 
open most of the time, for a moving van 
was unloading furniture. Every once in 
a while, a little girl came to the window 
and looked out. 

“How would February 14 seem with- 
out a single valentine?” Paul wondered. 
It was growing dark, but still no valen- 
tine had come to the little girl across the 
way. 
“I wish I could send her one,” Paul 
thought, “but how can I do it?” 

There were plenty of pretty valentines, 
just right for a little girl, in Miss Blake’s 
shop window, but Paul had spent all his 
money. There was time to make a valen- 
tine, too, but every scrap of the right 
kind of paper had been used, and besides, 
Paul had left his’ colored crayons at 
school. 

“What shall I do for a valentine?” Paul 
asked himself. 


Then he heard a tiny “Miaow, miaow.” 
Muff and Ruff came tumbling out of 
their basket and frisked about the room. 

Suddenly Paul remembered something 
Mother had said the other day: “A cat 
and ¢wo kittens are just one too many. I 
wish we could find a good home for Muff 
or Ruff.” 

Paul ran upstairs to Mother, and very 
soon came down with a basket, a red rib- 
bon, and a sheet of note paper. Using 
one of his valentines for a pattern, he 
traced a heart on the paper. Then he cut 
out the heart. On it he printed, “I Want 
to Be Your Valentine.” 

Muff and Ruff were asleep. Paul picked 
up Ruff. With the ribbon he tied the 
heart to Ruff’s neck, and slipped the 
drowsy kitten into the basket. 

Watching his chance, he crossed the 
street and set the basket inside the open 
door. A few minutes later, Paul saw a 
smiling little girl at the window with the 
lively valentine in her arms. 


Good Citizens are Thoughtful 


ALLY and Ray were walking home 
from school. Sally was going to 
stop at Ray’s and play in the snow. 
They could hardly wait to begin. 

Suddenly Ray was surprised to see Sally 
turn around and run back down the 
street. He saw her stoop and pick up 
something. Presently she overtook Ray. 
In her hand she carried a banana skin. 

“Did you go all the way back to pick 
that up?” cried Ray. 

“Somebody might slip on it and get a 
bad fall,” said Sally. “Besides, I like to 
see the streets look neat. I wouldn’t 
leave a banana skin on my own floor. 
Would you?” 

Ray wondered why Sally did not drop 
the banana skin into his mother’s gar- 
bage can. He soon found out. 

Sally proceeded to make a snow man. 
In his hand she put the banana skin. 

“My snow man picks up banana 
skins,” said Sally. “He is thoughtful of 
other people.” 

Ray set to work on another snow 
man. He made the body flat on the 
ground. The arms and legs stuck up in 
the air. “This is what might have hap- 


pened to someone,” he said, “if your snow 
man had not been thoughtful.” 
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My SNOW MAN PICKS UP 
BANANA PEELS 





















































This month we have a patriotic calendar design; a poster illustration for Miss Moore’s good-citizenship story; profiles of five of February's fa- 
mous sons, arranged from left to right in order of their birth (Washington, Longfellow, Lincoln, Dickens, and Lindbergh); and a border of 
valentine motifs, To enlarge a design, mark it off into small squares, and copy square by square in a feeges six. 
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VALENTINE SEATWORK FOR PRIMARY PUPILS 
JUANITA CUNNINGHAM 
Pramary TEACHER, WHITESIDE SCHOOL, WHITESIDE, MIssouRI 
Draw a picture for the word that belongs in each 3 eo] fo oOlfo 9 
blank of the story. Color the picture. a © Q, v7] 9° 
P ’s V CYS “o Y ce Oo 2 
ATTY’S VALENTINE a ey) - ‘ey ~ - 
Patty drew a pretty _........ She painted it 1 2 = ry 


with her _________.. She cut it out with her little 
Then Patty put the ____. into an 

envelope. She put a purple stamp in the upper 
right corner of the _.. Then with her 
_ she wrote Polly’s name and address on 
the. Patty sealed the envelope. Then 


she mailed it in the big at the corner. 





Read again the story, “Patty's Valentine.” Fol- 
low the directions given below. 


1. Draw a circle around the word that tells 
what Patty put the valentine into. 

2. Put a cross above the word that tells what 
Patty put on the envelope. 

3. Draw a dotted line below the words that 
tell where Patty put the stamp on the envelope. 

4. Draw a wavy line under the words that tell 
what Patty wrote on the envelope. 

§. Draw a straight line under the words that 


tell where the mailbox stood. 


Write Yes or No after each question. 


1. Are there more hearts on valentine 1 than 
on valentine 4? 

2. Are there fewer hearts on valentine 1 than 
on valentine 3? 

3. Are there fewer hearts on valentine 3 than 
on valentine 2? 

4. Are there more hearts on valentine 2 than 
on valentine 4? 

5. Are there more hearts on valentine 2 than 
on valentine 1? 

6. Are there fewer hearts on valentine 4 than 
on valentine 3? 








1. Color the first and third hearts red. 

2. Outline the second heart in red. 

3. Print “To My Valentine” on the fourth. 

4. Draw a small heart in the center of the 
second heart. 


QQYQO 


Put the right number in each blank. 


1. Betty drew 5 valentines. She has colored 
3 of them. She has. more to color. 
f & & Sere 
2. Jack has made 4 big valentines and 2 little 
valentines. He has made ___. 
4 and 2 are _....... 


___. valentines. 





Write the correct word in each blank. 


1. Billy will _______ two valentines. (draw, 
drew, drawn) 
yi two valentines. (draw, 


drew, drawn) 
a me a valentine. (give, gave) 
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Plate I 


“WASHINGTON LANDING AT WALL STREET’ —Peixotto 


T= mural painting shows George Washington coming 
ashore at the foot of Wall Street, New York, for his first 
inauguration, April, 1789. The artist based his work upon the 
written accounts of two eyewitnesses. We see Washington near 
the prow of a handsome barge, specially constructed for the oc- 


casion. Governor Clinton and a crowd of notable citizens stand 
at the top of the steps, to welcome the: president-elect. The 
dock and the ships in the harbor are gaily decorated with 
streamers and flags, the people are cheering and waving their 
hats, and altogether it is an imposing and gala occasion, 
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SWING GALLOWAY 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


NE of America’s most famous poets 

is Longfellow, and among the many 
February birthdays in the school calendar 
his holds an honored place. He was born 
February 27, 1807. On his mother’s side he 
was a descendant of Priscilla and John Alden, 
of whom he wrote in The Courtship of 
Miles Standish. In his poetry he treated 


many purely American subjects, but he was 
also an interpreter to America of many 
phases of European culture. He was one of 
the first American poets whose work became 
popular abroad; his poems were translated 
into eighteen foreign languages. So many of 
his poems are known and loved by children 
that he is called “The Children’s Poet.” 
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“ABRAHAM LINCOLN’ ~Lorado Gaft 


MAX*® sculptors have pictured Lincoln in bronze or marble, 
among them Saint Gaudens, French, and Borglum. Here 
is a picture of a statue by a present-day sculptor, Lorado Taft. 
It is placed opposite the high school in Urbana, Illinois. Lincoln 
stands firm and square, and with a thoughtful, almost stern ex- 


pression on his rugged features. He seems about to speak; % 
perhaps he is in court, or in the legislature. Pupils may com- 
pare this with other statues of Lincoln, deciding which they 
prefer. It may serve as a nucleus for a growing collection of 
Lincoln pictures, to be kept in the school library. 
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CHlawaili 


One begins to realize, on arrival in 
Hawaii, why this island group is 
called the Crossroads of the Pacific 
—a crossing of reads known only to 
mariners. If you must be a stay-at- 
home, get out your atlas and look up 
the map of world steamship routes. 
That will give you some idea of the 
islands’ importance. 


PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


A slender crescent beach, whose 
fame has spread far and wide, is 
Waikiki, near Honolulu. 


Imagine a waterfall such as this, 
in a setting of tropical verdure, its 
silvery spray fashioned by the sun 
into a many-hued Bow of Promise. 


BURTON HOLMES, FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


The Territorial capital, Honolulu, 
on Oahu Island, has followed the 


best traditions of American civic 


architecture and city planning. 


R, MOULIN, FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


Kona, on the western coast of the 
largest island (Hawaii) is a vacation 
center. Partly on this island and 
partly on Maui, is Hawaii National 
Park, containing remarkable vol- 
canic features. 


The Kamehameha statue in Hono- 
lulu honors the “Napoleon of the 
Pacific.” It is a replica of a monu- 
ment at Kohala on the island of 
Hawaii. 


There is an amazing variety of ra- 
cial strains in Hawaii. Most of the 
gasoline stations in Honolulu are 
owned by Japanese, and usually 
they are run by women. 


Onomea Arch is on the island of 
Hawaii, reached from Honolulu by 
airplane or overnight steamer trip. 
It is two miles from t 

capital. PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 
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Along with its architecture of van- 
ished days—when a romantic flower- 
ing found expression in archways 
and courtyards and ornamentation, 
in cathedral towers and domes— 
Mexico City presents evidence of 
present-day devotion to practical 
affairs. 


Sunshine is bright, and shadows are 
dark, on a coffee plantation in the 
little republic of Salvador. 


When natives of Honduras carry 
coffee from a lighter to the shore at 
Amapala, each expects to be a reg- 
ular pack animal, with a load of two 
hundred pounds. 


Who would expect to find, in the 
Americas, stone lacework rivaling 
that of the Alhambra? Yet the 
courtyard arcades of the University 
of San Carlos at Antigua, Guate- 
mala, clearly reflect a Moorish in- 
fluence. 


If business is not brisk, it does not 
worry the venders who line the 
water front of Corinto, Nicaragua. 


Brought to the New World by a 
Spanish mission priest in 1516, the 
banana plant throve mightily in 


. Central America. Every week, ship- 


loads of bananas are sent to north- 
ern markets. How the fruit grows, 
and how it is carried, is shown in 
this glimpse of a Costa Rican plan- 


tation. PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


The original Panama City, dating 
back to 1519, had a career in which 
Peruvian gold figured largely. In 
1671 the city was raided and de- 
stroyed by the English pirate, Henry 
Morgan. Of the cathedral, only the 


tower still stands. ELLA BARNETT, PHOTOS 


Fronting on this tiny square in the 
Colombian port of Cartagena, but 
secure from its tropical glare, is the 
monastery of San Pedro Claver, and 
near by is the cathedral built four 
centuries ago by Spanish conquerors. 


PHILIP ©. GENDREAU 
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Quito, capital of Ecuador, is only 
fifty miles from the equator, but 
because of its elevation (9,350 feet 
above sea level) the climate is said 


to be delightful. Harry Franck calls 


it “one of the most interesting and 


picturesque places in the world.” 


EWING GALLOWAY 


As convenient as the aisle of a de- 
partment store, is this narrow, cob- 
blestoned street in La Paz, Bolivia, 
loftiest capital in the western hemi- 
sphere (10,500 feet). 


L. GREEN, FROM GENOREAU 


El Misti, almost as perfect a cone as 
Fujiyama, is one of three snow- 
topped Andean peaks that guard 
Arequipa, Peru. The city is in a 
region as fruitful as an oasis. 


L. GREEN, FROM GENDREAU 


There are some compensations. for 
living in the desert-dry nitrate dis- 
trict of Chile. Such ocean ports as 
Antofagasta get delicious fruits and 
other foods from the coast-trade 


ships. PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


A cogwheel gripped by powerful 
teeth enables a Trans-Andean lo- 
comotive to climb the _ steepest 
grades. On this famous railway and 
its connecting lines, one may travel 
from Valparaiso, Chile, on the Pa- 
cific, to Buenos Aires, capital of 
Argentina, on the Atlantic. 


PUBLISHERS PHOTO SERVICE 


Buenos Aires strongly resembles a 
large European city, with its fine 
buildings, broad boulevards, and 
spacious parks. It has a cosmopoli- 
tan population. L. GREEN, FROM GENDREAU 


- 


A seven-hour trip across the Plata 
River carries one from Buenos Aires 
to the Uruguayan shore and the at- 
tractive capital, Montevideo. The 
Parque Rodo has an Old-World 


flavor. 


Attempts have been made to de- 
scribe the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, 
chief city of Brazil, but a sight so 
overwhelming deprives the traveler 
of speech, and written words seem 
futile. Across from the section 
known as Old Rio, Sugar-Loaf Moun- 
tain rises boldly out of the water. 
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6Bermuda 


A trip to Bermuda begins to be de- 
light}ul, not upon arrival, but as 
soon as one sails on ocean liners 
' such as these. In the background 
are the towers of Hamilton, capital 
of this British Crown Colony in mid- 
Atlantic. DAVID KNUDSEN 


Queen Street in Hamilton is a wit- 
ness to the popularity of bicycles 
and leisurely, horse-drawn vehicles. 


DAVID KNUDSEN 


The gleaming white waterside 
houses of Paget, and inviting yachts, 
give a holiday atmosphere to the 


harbor. WALTER RUTHERFORD 


St. Peter’s Church, in the town of 
St. George’s, is Bermuda’s oldest 
place of worship, dating back to the 
seventeenth century. DAVID KNUDSEN 


One of the chief industries of the 
Bermuda Islands is the raising of 
Easter lilies, vast quantities of which 
are shipped to the United States. 


WALTER RUTHERFORD 


Classical in its simplicity is the 
Gibb’s Hill Lighthouse at South- 
ampton, constructed from the white 
coral limestone of which the islands 
are largely composed. _vavio xnvosen 


The House of Assembly is the chief 
Government building at Hamilton. 
Situated on rising ground, it is seen 
for miles. The picture shows also 
the General Post Office and Custom- 


house. DAVID KNUDSEN 


Protected from the brilliant sun, 
one can stroll along Front Street, 
next to the wharves, .and do one’s 
window-shopping and serious buy- 
ing. The only disturbing note is the 
ship, which hints that one must 
leave—sometime! DAVID KNUDSEN 
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HE school subjects in this section, with 
other helpful pages in the current issue, 
are summarized below. 


* 
Arithmetic; Spelling— 
The article on page 55 and an item on page 
57 furnish arithmetic materials. A spelling 
item is found on page 62. 


* 


Art Appreciation; Handcraft— 

Art appreciation subjects include the cover; 
page 17; and Plates I, Ill, and IV. Articles on 
handcraft occur on pages 19, 26, and 46; and 
suggestions on pages 28-29, 45, 56-57, 60, 61, 
and 62. See also pages 30 and 35. 


* 


Elementary Science— 

The picture study lesson and the sand table 
have elementary science applications. Other 
suggestions are found on pages 57 and 61 and 
in a review on the Book Page. 


* 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

The unit on this page,and an item on page 
61 offer language materials. Useful for liter- 
ature are) a Longfellow story on page 34, a 
lesson on Longfellow on page 47, the unit on 
this page, a Dickens story on page 58, the Book 
Page, and Plate II. For reading, see page 58 
and the unit on page 60. ; 

. ow 
Music; Recreation; Health— 

In addition to the songs in this section, try 
the various songs in the primary section, the 
rhythm-band score on page 22, and the ideas 
in a short article on page 56. Games are found 
in the column, “For the Recess Period,” and a 
story on page 58 contains a health suggestion. 


* 


Program Material— 

Welcome program numbers include a valen- 
tine play. and song, pages 48 and 51; a patri- 
otic song on page 50, and patriotic plays on 
pages 52 and 53. Other seasonal material con- 
sists of a drill, a good-citizen and a patriotic 
exercise, recitations, and an airplane song. A 
rhythm-band score and other good features are 
found in the primary entertainment pages. 

* 
Social Studies; Character Education— 

Make use of the cover; Plates I, Ill, and 
IV; the calendar; and the blackboard deco- 
rations as significant history subjects. The 
unit on this page, the tests on pages 47 and 
54, and an item on page 62 are helpful, as are 
the handwork suggestions on pages 19 and 46, 
and the patriotic program material. Geog- 
raphy classes will enjoy Plates V—VIII, the 
unit on page 60, an item on page 62, and the 
review of Bridges on page 64. See also the 
review of Hansi, and the sand table on page 30. 
For character education there are an item on 
page 57, the stories on page 58, and two re- 
views on page 64. Pages 55 and 56 have civics 
suggestions. 


* 


Tests; Units; Lesson Sheets— 
Tests are found on pages 47, 54, and 57; 


unitsof work on this page and pages 57 and 


60; and a lesson sheet on page 47. 
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A KNIGHTHOOD UNIT 


VIOLET BERGOZ 


TEACHER, SixTH GraDE, MorGaNn Hitt ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MorGAN HiLt, CALIFORNIA 


UR study of Europe in the 

Middle Ages was greatly en- 

livened by an activity center- 

ing around knighthood. This 

afforded a splendid opportunity for teach- 
ing the ideals represented by the three 
C’s—citizenship, character, and culture. 

Boys and girls alike are fascinated by 
tales of knightly adventure and heroism, 
and they can appreciate and understand 
the strivings of a simple, rude people to 
establish standards of courtesy and fair 
play in a world but recently overrun by 
barbarians. These medieval legends, by 
their lively charm, interest and delight 
the child, and meanwhile he unconscious- 
ly assimilates the fundamental ideas of 
socially desirable behavior. 

I. Aim. 

To learn about life in the days of chiv- 
alry, particularly the beauty of those days 
and their significance for us. 

II. Subject correlations. 

A. Literature. 

To foster an appreciation of litera- 
ture about knighthood, practically all 
the tales of King Arthur, as found in 
such collections as The Boy’s King 
Arthur, edited by Lanier (Scribner) 
and The Story of King Arthur and His 
Knights, by Pyle (Scribner) were read 
or told to the class. Stories of the 
Charlemagne cycle, particularly those 
recounting the adventures and friend- 
ship of Roland and Oliver, were addi- 
tional sources.of delight. Our library, 
too, was able to furnish collections of 
other medieval legends and ballads, all 
of which added flavor and reality to 
what might otherwise have been a cut- 
and-dried survey of the times. 

The .children were encouraged to 
share their reading with their class- 
mates during the story hour. Discus- 
sion of the ethical problems involved in 
some of the stories led to a clearer con- 
ception of standards of right living and 
fair play. Interest in the stories for 
their own sake brought forth a request 
to be allowed to dramatize one. “The 
Coming of Arthur” was chosen for the 
purpose, and it was decided that mem- 
bers of the class who were sufficiently 
interested should work co-operatively 


to write and produce it as a play. One 
or two language periods were given 
over to the work, but aside from that, 
free time was used. 

Poems of various types, all touching 
on our central theme, were read and il- 
lustrated by the children. Each chose 
a poem or a part of one to memorize. 
Some of those best liked were: “Sir 
Galahad” and “The Lady of Shalott,” 
by Tennyson; “The Knight’s Toast,” 
attributed to Scott; and “Knights and 
Ladies,” from When We Were Very 
Young, by Milne. 

B. Music. 

Stirred by the beauty and romance 
of the Lohengrin legend, the children 
were eager to hear musical excerpts 
from the Wagnerian opera of that 
name. We chose instrumental rather 
than vocal selections because they seem 
to make a stronger appeal to elementary 
school children. A song about Elsa and 
the Swan-Knight in Two-Part Music, 
of the California State Series Texts, 
was learned by the class and became one 
of its favorites. Two hymns, “Follow 
the Gleam” and “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
(Crusaders’ Hymn), were also learned. 
C. Oral language. 

As already mentioned, we had occa- 
sional discussions incidental to our reg- 
ular work on the subject of chivalry as 
the keynote of knightly behavior. The 
children found it interesting to con- 
trast older conceptions of courtesy 
with more modern ideas and to discover 
for themselves that, although super- 
ficial customs may and do change, 
kindliness and consideration for others 
were then, as now, the basis for truly 
courteous conduct. An examination of 
the aims and ideals of boy scouts, of 


whom there were a few in our class and 
(Continued on page 75) 
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HIS unit may offer sugges- 
tions for presenting the 
subject of character education 
or for regular work in history. 
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FEBRUARY 
HANDWORK 
ACTIVITIES 


SUSAN BAXTER 


Supervisor OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, 
Aurora, MINNESOTA 


EBRUARY blooms in school art 
with all the bewitchery, color, 
and drama of a rose in the snow. 
The special days, with their at- 

tendant associations, are seized upon by 
the pupils with energy, imagination, and 
hence creativeness. How many activi- 
ties there are—stories of national heroes 
to be illustrated; Mount Vernon to be 
built and the gardens to be laid out on the 
sand table; colonial kitchens to be fur- 
nished; Washington and Lincoln pictures 
to be studied; snow modeling to be done; 
and valentines to be made! 

Interest in any project must not be 
lessened by too much repetition; other- 
wise class enthusiasm may suddenly be 
dampened by a scornful “Pooh, we did 
that last year.” 

The activities which our fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades carried out last February 
were different from those of the previous 
year; however, they gave the pupils a 
similar opportunity to apply the knowl-= 
edge gained earlier in the school term. 
These activities are described below. 

The fourth grade combined their 


knowledge of design with their patriotic” 


consciousness, to produce shield designs. 
Both the shape and the decorations were 
the result of each child’s endeavor, the 
only requirement being uniform height, 
so that the finished products could be 
used for a classroom border. 

In their first attempt to reproduce 
colonial costumes, the fifth grade applied 
what they had learned about figure draw- 
ing and costume design. On the figures, 
cut from cardboard, were pasted red, 
white, and blue crépe-paper costumes. 
Cotton batting was used for the hair. 
These charming little figures might also 
be used for valentines. 

The sixth grade, uniting the design 
studies of the fourth grade and the figure 
drawing and costuming of the fifth grade 
with a more mature enthusiasm for at- 
tempting the unusual, were the proud 
producers of a new idea for valentines. 
They drew whatever their fancy dictat- 
ed. Then they added appropriate greet- 
ings, transferred the whole with crayon 
to white China silk, and placed it in a 
frame cut from red construction paper. 





February 1935 





A VALENTINE SHOWING AN AMUSING 
CoMBINATION OF HEARTS 


AN INTERESTING ARRANGEMENT OF STRIPES 
AND STARS FOR A SHIELD 
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A Test ON WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 





Ww 


ALMA ZWICKER 





TEACHER, FirTH AND SixtTH Grapes, Monrort HEIGHTs ScHOoL, MonFort HEIGHTs, OHIO 


I. Write T after a sentence if it is true. 
Write F if it is false. 
1. Washington and Lincoln lived at 
the same time. 
2. Washington lived before Lincoln. 
3. George Washington was sent to 
England to receive his education. 
4. His parents were very poor. 
5. The mother of Washington died 
when he was eleven years old. 
6. Although Washington lived on a 
farm, he knew nothing about farming. 
7. George Washington was a tall, state- 
ly gentleman. 
8. He wished to be made king at the 
close of the Revolutionary War. 
9. Mount Vernon, his home, can still 
be visited. 
10. The Washington Monument is at 
Mount Vernon. 


11. This monument is about two hun- 
dred feet high. 

12. Washington was assassinated. 

13. The capital of the United States was 
named after Washington. 

14. Mount Vernon is on the Rappahan- 
nock River. 

15. Washington refused the presidency 
for a third term. 

16. Washington owned many slaves. 

17. The first president to live in the 
White House was Washington. 

18. Washington was born at Mount 
Vernon. 

19. He was a lover of horses. 

20. He helped found a university. 


II. Answer the following questions. 
21. In what state was Washington born? 
22. When was he born? 


23. What was his occupation at sixteen 
years of age? 

24. What was the name of the woman 
he married? 

25. In what war did he fight when he 
Was a young man? 

26. On which side did he fight? 

27. For whom did he work as a sur- 
veyor? | 

28. In what war did he fight later? 

29. On which side did he fight? 

30. What was his position in the Conti- 
nental Army? 

31. Where was ‘the 
spent? 

32. In what state is Mount Vernon? 

33. In what year did Washington die? 

34. Where must one go to visit his 
tomb? 


hardest winter 


(Continued on page 80) 


A LESSON SHEET ON THE Poet LONGFELLOW 


RUSSELL L. CONNELLEY 


TEACHER, MARBLE CoRNER SCHOOL, RIPLEY County, INDIANA 


I. Aims. 
A. To become familiar with the life of 
Longfellow. 
B. To become familiar with some of 
his literary productions. 
II. Outline for study. 
A. Life. 
1. Birth. 
a) Date of birth. 
b) Place of birth. 
2. Parentage. 
a) Descended from Pilgrim stock. 
b) Had broad cultural back- 
ground. 
3. Education. 
a) Received excellent early edu- 
cation. 
b) Was graduated from Bowdoin 
College. 
c) Undertook the study of law in 
his father’s office. 
d) ‘Went abroad to fit himself 
for the position of professor of 
modern languages at Bowdoin 
College. 
4. Later life. 
a) Was professor of modern lan- 
guages at Bowdoin College for 
five years. 


b) Was professor of modern lan- 
guages and literature at Harvard 
College for eighteen years. 

c) Devoted the remainder of his 

life mainly to writing. 

B. Literary career and works. 
1. Characteristics. 

a) Was familiar with the litera- 

ture of many nations. 

b) Reflected in simple manner 

sentiments of the human heart. 

c) Was a poet of all peoples. 

d) Knew only one side, the better 

side, of life. 

e) Embodied in his poems hope, 

reverence, and consolation. 
2. Estimate of his work. 

a) Form of verse often faulty 

(emphasized by critics). 

b) Poetry so. true and pleasant 

that its faults escape notice unless 

we look for them. 
3. Minor poems. 

“The Day Is Done,” “The Rainy 
Day,” “Excelsior,” “The Village 
Blacksmith,” “A Psalm of Life.” 

4. Occasional and typical poems. 

“The Building of the Ship,” ““The 
Hanging of the Crane,” “The Bell 
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of Atri,” “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
“The Builders,” “The Children’s - 
Hour,” ““The Skeleton in Armor.” 

5. Sonnets (the most artistic of his 
works). 

“Three Friends,” “My Books,” 
“Milton.” 
6. American idyls. 

Evangeline, The Courtship of 


Miles Standish, and The Song of 
Hiawatha. : 
7. Estimate of Longfellow. 
a) Known as the “Children’s 
Poet.” 
b) Best loved of American poets. 
c) Appreciated by the general 
reader because of his humanity 
and sentiment. 
III. Suggested pupil or class activities. 
A. Study a number of short biogra- 
phies of Longfellow to be sure of the 
main facts about his life. Then pre- 


pare to give a five-minute talk on a 
selected topic. 

B. Read before the group as many as 
possible of the shorter poems mentioned 
in the outline; or the class might choose 
pupils to recite the poems for an audi- 
torium program. 
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Mabel Betsy Hill 








Some CHARACTERS IN “VALENTINE VisrToRS” 


Valentine Vistors 
Mabel L. Seavey 


A PLAYLET FOR STAGE OR CLASSROOM 


CHARACTERS 
MARY LOU SILVER VALENTINE 
POSTMAN PINK VALENTINE 


YELLOW VALENTINE GREEN VALENTINE 
BLUE VALENTINE FUNNY VALENTINE 


CosTUMES 


Mary Lou wears a school dress. Post- 
man wears a cap and carries mailbag. The 
Valentines wear either crépe-paper dresses 
in colors they represent, or regular dresses 
with valentine trimmings. Funny Valen- 
tine wears a fancy suit. The illustration 
gives one costume suggestion; or an effect 
of a scarecrow may be obtained as fol- 
lows. Before coat is put on, slip a yard- 
stick or similar piece of light wood into 
each sleeve and across back; fasten to the 
coat by tapes sewed to lining. If large 
white cotton gloves are worn and hands 
allowed to dangle, the effect is amusing. 


THE PLay 


(Although no scenery is required, 
screens may be used as a background. 
Provide a chair which faces half front 
and half toward a door, through which 
characters enter. Mary Lou, carrying val- 
entines, comes in and is seated.) 

MARY LOU (counting valentines) — 
One, two, three, four, five. Five pretty 
valentines. I’m so pleased. Now if only 
they could talk, I would have plenty of 
company. Dear me, I wish someone 
would come in. (Yawns.) I’m sleepy. 
(Leans back and closes her eyes. Post- 
man enters, leading Yellow Valentine.) 

POSTMAN (in a loud voice)— 

Miss Mary Lou, Pine Avenue, 


Here’s a valentine for you. ( Exits.) 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Being a Hero 
Solveig Paulson 


I may not be a Washington, 
A Lincoln, or a Lee, 

But I can be the very best 

* There is to be of me. 


When those great men were very small, 
No person then could say 

That they would grow to greatness 
And be honored men some day. 


They all were boys who liked their fun, 
Just as we children do, 

And if they grew to honest men 
We can grow that way, too. 


Tree-Chopping 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


As Washington’s Birthday comes around, 
Some good tree-chopping I have found. 


I'll chop at once the Lazy Tree 
Which somehow starts to grow in me; 


I'd better chop down’ too, I guess, 
The ugly Tree of Selfishness; 


And since I’ve finished utterly 
With the wicked Falsehood Tree, 


I will give it one last whack 
And nevermore let it come back. 








wk ARK AK: 


HE six pages of entertain- 
ment features in this sec- 

tion include recitations and 
songs, a drill for boys, a short 
valentine play, and two long 
plays—one for Washington’s 
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Man of the Ages 


Anna M. Priestley 
AN EXeRcIsE FOR Four CHILDREN 


FIRST CHILD— 

A young lad stretched his awkward length 
Before a crackling fire 

And found within an open book 
The road to his desire. 


SECOND CHILD— 

In rugged sport and humble toil 
His youth fled swiftly past, 
And in the mold of simple faith 

His character was cast. 


THIRD CHILD— 

When in his manhood, Lincoln came 
To days of storm and strife, 

He carried out the destiny 
That shaped his early life. 


FOURTH CHILD— 

His great heart ever overflowed 
With pity for mankind, 

And left, when it had ceased to beat, 
Love’s heritage behind. 


THE PILOT 


Oh, see the air - plane soar - ing, Its mo- tor loud - ly roar - ing. The 


The clouds float on be - side him. The bea - cons flash to guide him. He 













lis- tens to his 





big pro-pel-ler whirls a- round. We see the gleam and hear the 


ra-di - 0, 


That tells him where and how to 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FEBRUARY 
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Birthday and the other for February 
Lincoln’s Birthday. In the Pri- 


i ill . 
rt = aa Tg Sn Oh, you may sing of bonny May 
ound other material whic And April’s silver showers, 


you may like to use for your ‘The red of gay October’s leaves, 
February programs. Or August’s fragrant flowers; 


Frances Gorman Risser 


PIAA ADAAADAAAAAAAASAA AA IK I IK But give me jolly, crackling fires 


And snowflakes, soft and merry, 


The Good Citizen’s Alphabet The month of holidays and fun, 
George E. Clough Gay, friendly February! 


AN EXERCISE FOR TWENTY-sIx PupiLs ‘ 
What Lincoln Had —— — 
A’s for Activity. Life is a trust. — —— 
: Clara Rader 
Use your talents—don’t let them rust! 


























a 
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When Lincoln was a little boy A February Parade i 

B is for Beauty. We'll aim to replace There were no radios, if 
All that is ugly with beauty and grace. No motor cars, no airplanes, Lenore K. Dolan “| 
Or any picture shows. A Darit For Boys iW 


C is for Courage to do what is right. (Use stad bee, They weer colored 


Conrage is exinee, etaing ane Natge. ba seh tg a jackets and tall peaked caps. Hands are H 
D is for Duty that no one should shirk. Nor children’s free museums, a en thagaon Ponsa yes tas . 
When you are called, be willing to work. Where one may stay for hours. oe ee ) 4 
, is maintained throughout. Any march 
. may be used for music. “March of the y 
E is for Energy. Power we possess. But none of these was needed ; “ene ae et" r wang ‘ if 
This we must put to good use for success. To make him want to be sd he — ” oy Lt gate aor t 
A wise and useful citizen, : - Woot 5 on SP bys J he ff Y 
— i —" il ; of the Wooden Soldiers,” by Jessel—a ¢ 
Fis for Faith nor finds nd sown, Farhad he will youses, Elton oneeebb recone eh 
i ’ » . 

If, with our great advantages, propriate.) a 

G is for Goodness. Whenever we slip, wes Lincoln’s will, Nga then, Tre Drie g 
Something is wrong with our citizenship. Though we may never be as great, — 
(Continued on page 73) We will be useful men. Four boys march in, right, and form a 


line across stage, facing front, while the 
other four march in, left, and form a 
line across stage, facing back. 

Back row faces left; front row. faces 
right. March to sides, and then to back, 
of stage, meeting to form one line. All 
face front. 

Beginning with the first in line at 
right, every other one advances to front 
of stage. Others mark time. 

Those at back of stage advance to 
front. All face right and mark time. 

All march to right side, and then to 
back, of stage. Form in line, facing front. 

Half the line, A, faces right; and half, 
B, faces left. Row A marches down right 
side and forms a line facing center. Row 
B marches down left side and forms a line 
facing center. 

Each row advances to center; separ- 
ates, so that there is a space of about two 
feet between each boy and his neighbor 
in the row; and marks time. 

Boys in Row B pass through spaces in 
Row A to the opposite side, turn, and 
face center, while Row A marches to left 


side, turns, and faces center. 
(Continued on page 74) 


Worps ano Music By J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 










sound. The pi - lot sig - nals, “Read - y!” His hand is firm and stead - y. 


go. With eyes up-on the fair - way, A - cross the track - less air - way, 











He waves to us to call ‘“Good-by!” Then sails a - cross the sky. 


The pi-lot, on his dai - ly run, Is __ fly - ing toward the sun. 
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SERVING OUR COUNTRY 


Worvs sy MAUDE WOOD HENRY Music sy MARIE HOBSON 
Allegro po en =| ee, ee eee - 














Though we can’t all be he-roes great Our coun-try we can By learn-ing and o- 


—_——— 


bey-ing laws; Its or-der help pre - serve. Good cit-i- zens, true cit - i - zens, 








these there is need; Stanch peo-ple who sup - port the right As well as those who 





If faith-ful-ly we play our parts With lov - ing kind - ness 





or ae Pe... 


? 
For jus-tice, truth, and hon-or stand, We, too, will serve our na - tive land. 
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HEARTS WERE MADE TO GIVE AWAY 
Worps BY ANNETTE WYNNE Music By ALICE M. BEVERIDGE 





Hearts were made to give a-way On 





Val - en -tine’s good day; Wrap them up in dain-ty white, Send them off the thir-teenth night, 





wee” 


An -y kind of heart that’s hand - y— Hearts of lace and hearts of can-dy, Hearts all trimmed with rib - bands 


fine Send for good St. Val - en-tine. Hearts were made togive a-way On Val - en-tine’s dear day. 


Rt 





THE WORDS OF THE POEM ARE REPRINTED BY PERMISSION FROM “FOR DAYS AND DAYS,"* BY ANNETTE WYNNE; COPYRIGHT BY FREDERICK A. STOKES co., 1918 
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Mr. KEENE AND THE TwINs IN THE Play BELow 


The Twins’ Surprise Party 
Sally Avery 


A Pray ror WasHINGTON’s BirTHDAY 
CHARACTERS 


MR. AND MRS. KEENE. 
RUTH AND PRISCILLA KEENE (twins). 
GUESTS AT THE PARTY: LIONEL, DAVID, 
CHESTER, MARJORY, DOROTHY, WILLIAM, 
RALPH (other boys if desired), ALICE. 


THE PLay 


(A living room, with many extra 
chairs. Mr. Keene is reading. Enter Mrs. 
Keene, Ruth, and Priscilla, the girls 
dressed in old-fashioned costumes. All 
greet Mr. Keene.) 

RUTH—Here we are, Father! 
you missed us? 

MR. KEENE—Missed you! If you hadn’t 
come today, Aunt Margaret would have 
had another visitor. Did you enjoy your 
visit? 

RUTH—Yes, every minute. 

PRISCILLA—But we are glad to be home 
again. 

RUTH (noticing the large number of 
chairs) —I wonder why all these chairs 
are in here. 

MR, KEENE—Well, girls, I remembered 
that it was Washington’s birthday, and 
thought we might have a game. 

(Sound of voices outside.) 

PRISCILLA—Who is that talking? 

MRS. KEENE—Perhaps some friends 
have come to see us. (She goes to door 
and opens it. Children in colonial cos- 
fumes enter.) 

CHILDREN—Surprise! Surprise! 

PRISCILLA AND RUTH—Oh! A surprise 
party! (They hug each other and dance 
for joy.) 

pRiscILLA——How lovely you all look! 
Wasn’t it lucky that we wore these old- 
fashioned dresses home? We found them 
in the attic. 


Have 
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RUTH (fo Mr. Keene) —We thought 
we should surprise you, coming home 


. dressed in these costumes; and it is we 


who are surprised. 

PRISCILLA—I thought it was odd for 
Aunt Margaret to suggest our wearing 
these dresses home. 

LIONEL— The invitation said that each 
guest was expected to do something to 
celebrate Washington’s Birthday. 

RUTH (fo Lionel) —What are you go- 
ing to do? 

LIONEL—Several of us thought we 
could act a scene from our history. 

pavip—T he name is “Washington Tak- 
ing Command.” I’m going to be General 
Washington. 

CHESTER—I’m to take the part of the 
captain. . 

MAR JORY—I'm to be a child. 

DOROTHY—I’m to be the mother. 

WILLIAM—And I’m to be an old man. 

RALPH—The rest of us will be soldiers. 
(All the cast retire.) 


WASHINGTON TAKING COMMAND 


(Woman and Child hurry in.) 

cHILD—Oh, Mother, we are in time, after 
all. I thought we should not get here before 
the great commander came. 

MOTHER—TI think he is coming now. Ev- 
eryone is moving forward and looking up the 
street. 

cH1LD—Mother, I can’t see! 
These people are all so tall! 

MOTHER—I'll try to hold you up. 

cHILD—No! No! I am too heavy. Oh, I'll 
climb up there on that fence. (Child mounts 
chair.) Now I can see over all the heads. He 
is coming! They are making room for him 
under that elm tree. 

(Captain and Soldiers enter.) 

CAPTAIN—Halt! (The soldiers form in two 
lines.) 

MOTHER—Look! (George Washington en- 
ters and passes between the lines. The sol- 
diers all cheer.) 

OLD MAN (pointing at Washington and 
then looking at Woman and Child)—There 
goes our brave leader. 

WASHINGTON—Soldiers, I greet you all. 
We are starting together on a serious under- 
taking. We are fighting for our liberty, and 
I believe that we will win. (All cheer.) 


I can’t see! 


MR. KEENE (after all have applauded) 
—Did you find the play in a book? 

RALPH—No, we just tried to think 
what people might have said on that day, 
and made up the play ourselves. 

MR. KEENE—You did remarkably well! 

MRS. KEENE—Where did you practice? 

MARJORY—They came to our house. 

MRS. KEENE—How would you all like 
to play a game now? 


ALICE—Oh, good! What shall we play? 

MRS. KEENE—We call it Rhyming 
Charades. First we choose sides. The side 
in selects a word, and tells the side out a 
word which rhymes with it. The side out 
then acts what they think the word 
might be. They keep trying until they 
guess the correct word. Then the other 
side goes out. (To Alice and William.) 
You two choose sides. (Sides are chosen 
and Alice’s side goes out first.) 

WILLIAM—I think we could take words 
suggesting George Washington. Suppose 
we take “brave.” 

RALPH—Oh, yes, he was that! 

WILLIAM (calling to side that is out)— 
We have a word that rhymes with “cave.” 
(Children re-enter and act out “wave,” 
“gave,” and “save,’ but with each, the 
others shake their heads.) 

MRS. KEENE—It is something that 
George Washington was. (Children con- 
fer together and act “brave.” Applause. 
William’s side goes out, and the side in 
consults and decides upon “ride.’”) 

ALIcE (calling to side that is out) —We 
have a word that rhymes with “tide.” 

(Children come in and act “glide,” 
“slide,” “confide,” and then “ride.’”) 

MR. KEENE—Perhaps now would be a 
good time to go to the dining room for 
refreshments. (Children exit, and return 
shortly, with paper caps on their heads.) 

MARJORY—The boys have rehearsed 
another play that they learned at school. 

RUTH (eagerly)—Oh, good! 

pavip—It is ““Washington’s Lesson to 
the Corporal.” I am the corporal. Lionel 
is Washington. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Some Lincoln Episodes 
Stella L. Choate and Margaret Tivesten 


A Pray ror Uprer GRADES 
EptsopE I—TuHeE Fire SHOVEL 


CHARACTERS 


MR. LINCOLN CHILDREN (3) 
MRS. LINCOLN ABE LINCOLN 


(A room in the Lincoln home, very 
rudely furnished. Mr. Lincoln is clean- 
ing the fireplace; Mrs. Lincoln is knit- 
ting; the three children are playing.) 

MR. LINCOLN (turning from fireplace, 
with a broken wooden shovel in his 
hands) —It beats all what happens to our 
shovels. I made a new one only a few 
weeks ago and it broke in my hands this 
minute when I was cleaning the ashes 
from the fireplace. (The children whis- 
per together. Mrs. Lincoln looks trou- 
bled.) 

MRS. LINCOLN—The heat from the 
coals chars the shovel, perhaps. 

MR. LINCOLN—No, ’tain’t charred. It’s 
just so thin it won’t hold together. Now, 
I never made a shovel as thin as that. 
What’s happened to it? 

FIRST CHILD—I know. Abe says— 

MRS. LINCOLN (quickly)—There is 
someone down by the creek. See who it 
is. (Children leave.) 

MR. LINCOLN—Abe, huh? I'll bet he 
had something to do with it. Well, Ill 
make another shovel, but if it breaks like 
this one, I'll use the pieces on him. 

(He goes out, leaving Mrs. Lincoln 
knitting worriedly. After a short time he 
returns and places a new shovel against 
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A Scene FROM Eptsope II 


the wall. Both leave. Abe enters, sees 
shovel, and gives delighted exclamation.) 

ABE—Dad’s new shovel! Just the thing 
to make my figures on. The old one was 
getting thin. Jeeminy! This is fine! 

(He sits down on a stool, takes a stick 
of charcoal from his pocket, picks up 
shovel, and writes busily. Mrs. Lincoln 
enters.) 

MRS. LINCOLN—Abe, what are you do- 
ing? Your father says he'll punish you if 
this shovel breaks, the way the others 
have. Shave off those figures right away 
and go cut some wood. I wish I could 
give you more schooling. I know you’d 
learn. Any boy who is willing to figure 
on a shovel and shave off the marks ought 
to have some help. 

ABE (slowly cleaning shovel) —Never 
mind, Ma, I'll get more learning some 
day. Maybe next winter a schoolmaster 
will come to these parts. If I can just 
hold on to what I know, I'll be ready for 
him. (He goes out. Mrs. Lincoln stands 
silently looking after him.) 


EprisopeE II—“Honest ABE” 


CHARACTERS 
LINCOLN MRS. KELLY 


MAN, behind scenes 


(A country store. Lincoln sits in chair 
tilted back, with his feet up, studying 
aloud from a grammar.) 

LINCOLN—A noun is the name of a 
person, place, or thing. Huh! Then that 
tree’s a noun and New Salem is a noun 
and I’m a noun. Huh! Nouns, verbs, 
adjectives—I’ve learned them all. Makes 
me think how I used to write on the old 
wooden fire shovel at home. I’d shave off 
the writing every day. When the shovel 
got too thin it would break. Dad nearly 
whaled me one day because the shovel 
broke when he used it. (Woman appears. 
Lincoln rises, to wait on her.) Howdy, 
Mrs. Kelly. What can I do for you? 

MRS. KELLY—I want half a pound of 
green tea. "Pears like I can’t get along 
without tea for supper. John says it is a 
costly habit. My, that’s purty calico! 
Next time I come I'll try to get a dress off 
that, if I can coax the money out of John. 
(Pays for tea, which Lincoln hands her, 
and goes to door.) See that cloud up 
there! Looks like rain. I must hurry 
home. (Leaves. Lincoln goes to door to 
look at clouds. Puts money in pocket. 


Seems to see someone passing.) 
LINCOLN—Howdy, Bill. 
storm, don’t it? 
MAN—Well, I guess we can stand some 
rain. It’s been right dry. 


Looks like a 











A ScEeNE FROM Eptsove I 


LINCOLN (returns to chair and book, 
continues studying, and then prepares to 
close store; takes money fror: pocket) — 
Jeeminy! Mrs. Kelly gave me six cents 
too much, and she’s halfway to Turkey 
Creek by this time. I'll have to take it 
back to her. John would have a fit if her 
change was six cents short. Raining cats 
and dogs! (Gets coat and hat. Turns up 
collar, and hesitates on threshold.) Ugh! 
I wish John Kelly had chosen to settle a 
little nearer New Salem. (Goes out.) 


EpisopE IIJ—THeE So.pier’s PARDON 
CHARACTERS 


LINCOLN CHILD 

(Lincoln, in his office at the White 
House, is looking over some papers. Child 
enters, unannounced.) 

LINCOLN (in cheery voice) —Well, my 
child, what do you want so bright and 
early in the morning? 

CHILD (falteringly)—Bennie’s life, if 
you please, sir. 

LINCOLN—Oh, yes (glances over pa- 
pers before him). I remember! The 
sentry who was asleep while on duty. You 
see, little one, it was at a time of special 
danger. ‘Thousands of lives might have 
been lost through his negligence. 

CHILD (gravely)—So my father said, 
sir. Poor Bennie was very tired, but 
Jemmie was too tired te watch, and 
Bennie never thought of himself. 

LINCOLN—What is that you say? I do 
not understand. (Child goes to him. He 
puts his hand on her shoulder.) 

cHILD—Please read Bennie’s letter, sir. 
(Hands Lincoln a letter. He reads 
aloud.) 

LINCOLN (reading)—‘Dear Father: I 
promised Jemmie Carter’s mother I'd look 
after him. I did all I could. We were 
tired out, but I took Jemmie’s place. I 


could not have kept awake if a gun had 
(Continued on page 74) 
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I. Write T after a sentence if it is 
true. Write F if it is false. 

1. Alfred was an English king. 

2. An Italian named Americus 
Vespucius made the first voyage to 
the New World. 

3. Vasco da Gama made the first 
all-water journey from Europe to 
India. 

4. The books which the monks 
wrote were called “manuscripts.” 

§. The First Crusade set out for 
Palestine in 1096. 

6. Balboa was the first man to sail 
around the world. 

7. The working people in feudal 
times were called “serfs.” 

8. “Trial by ordeal” was the name 
given in the Middle Ages to a trial by 
jury. 

9. A vassal had to help his lord 
fight if he were needed. 

10. The kings of France were called 
“popes.” 

11. The son of a feudal lord became 
a page when he was seven years old. 

12. William the Conqueror came 
from Normandy. 

13. There were only two Crusades 
in the Middle Ages. 

14. A tournament was a sham battle. 

15. The real basis of feudalism was 
the holding of land. 

16. A person who went upon a long 
journey for religious reasons was 
called a “pilgrim.” 

17. Alaric led the Huns to Rome. 

18. The Polo brothers were mer- 
chants of Venice. 

19. In his youth, Mohammed was a 
camel driver. 

20. The Gothic cathedrals 
built by the East Goths. 

21. In 1453 the Eastern Roman Em- 
pire was conquered by the Turks. 

22. In the Middle Ages kings had 
little power. 

23. The Hundred Years’ War was 
fought between England and Ger- 
many. 

24. The battle of Hastings was 
fought in 1066. 

25. Joan of Arc was an English 
princess. 

26. Caxton printed the first book in 
English. 


were 


Il. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words that makes the state- 
ment correct. 

1. We remember ___. 
ventor of the printing press. 


as the in- 


2. The commercial rival of Venice 


3. The Magna Charta was signed 
oy Rice... of England. 

4. A landed estate held by a noble 
on condition of paying the owner cer- 
tain kinds of services was called a 


§. In the Middle Ages many people 
went to the Holy Land to visit the 
birthplace of ~ 

6. Workmen who made a certain 
thing or merchants who engaged in a 
certain line of trade often formed an 
organization called a ____ 

7. The sea rovers who came from 


the Scandinavian peninsula were 
called ___ 

8. Charlemagne was a_ powerful 
king of the _.__. 

9. The most beautiful buildings of 
the Middle Ages were the _______.. 


10. Knights were under obligation 
to obey the rules of _____ ; 
11. The Moslems were followers of 


Ill. Who were the people described 
below? Write the correct answer 
after each paragraph. 

1. This Norman duke became king 
of England in the year 1066. He de- 
feated the English at the battle of 
Hastings. He became king and di- 
vided England among his nobles. 

2. This emperor was given the 
nickname of “Red Beard.” He 
wanted to make his empire large and 
powerful, but lost much of it. He 
retained Germany, and greatly im- 
proved the condition of the people in 
that country. 

3. This man was the grandson of 
Genghis Khan. He lived in a Chinese 
city called Peking, where he built 
many beautiful palaces. The Polos 
lived at his court for many years. 

4. Many stories are told about this 
man. One is that when he was a boy 
he won a book promised by his mother 
to the first of her children who 
learned the songs in it. He became 
king of England; founded the navy 
of England; and made peace with the 
Danes by letting them settle in a part 
of England. 

§. Many stories, which are more 
like fairy tales than history, are told 
about this king. With his nobles, he 
sat at a Round Table. He was always 
doing good deeds for his people. 


(Continued on page 71) 
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THE “How Many” BurEAu 


Peace ree ce neececeecenenn\ ’/ eeereenereeeenereeeereret 


WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


Eprror-1n-Cuier, U.S. Orrice or EpucATION 


AST month our subject was the Bu- 
reau of Standards—the Govern- 
ment agency established to answer 
the question, “How much?” This 

month, let us examine the agency which 
answers the “How many?” questions that 
come to Uncle Sam—the Bureau of the 
Census. 

The first persons to raise this question 
vere the signers of the Constitution of 
the United States. They decided that each 
state should send members to the House 
of Representatives in proportion to its 
population. Therefore they had to know 
the number of persons in each state. 
Article 1, Section 2, of the Constitution 
says: “The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first 
meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent term 
of ten years. .... 

Our first census was taken in 1790. We 
have had censuses ever since, but now 
they answer many more “How many?” 
questions. What a contrast there was be- 
tween the censuses of 1790 and 1930! 

The census of 1790 filled fifty-six 
pages in a book 8 by 5 inches, and cost 
344,377.28. It took eighteen months to 
collect the data, despite the fact that 
very little information was sought and 
the total population was only 3,929,214. 

The 1930 census filled thirty-two fat 
volumes, containing over 30,000 pages of 
small type. It cost nearly $50,000,000. 
Only a month was required to collect the 
information, despite the fact that the 
population had grown to 122,775,046. 

Very little information was sought by 
the 1790 census. There were only six 
questions. Take, for example, the report 
for John Hancock, whose name stands so 
bold on the Declaration of Independence. 
John Hancock’s family, the census says, 
consisted of two free white males of six- 
teen and upwards, three white females, 
seven other persons (servants, no doubt), 
and no slaves. 

By contrast, let us see what facts the 
census collected from Abraham Lincoln 
in 1860: “Age, 51; married; lawyer; 


value of real estate, $5,000; personal es- 
tate, $12,000; Kentucky, place of birth.” 

In our complicated modern world the 
need for facts about our nation grows. 
So the 1930 census included an enumer- 
ation of (1) population, including oc- 
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cupation, name and re- 
lationship of each mem- 
ber of the family, sex, 
age, color or race, mar- 
ital status, whether at- 
tending school or college, 
nativity of father and 
mother, etc.; (2) agri- 
culture; (3) manufac- 
tures; (4) mines, oil and 
gas wells, quarries; (5) 
distribution (wholesale 
and retail trade); and 
(6) unemployment. No 
wonder that thirty-two 
volumes were needed to 
report these facts. 

Our modern censuses 
give a detailed portrait 
of our nation in figures. The census does 
not always deal in millions. It splits up 
its big figures right down to one’s and 
two’s and three’s and four’s. For exam- 
ple: According to the 1920 census there 
were 51,810,189 women in the United 
States, of whom 3,426,861 lived in Cali- 
fornia, of whom 26,538 were Japanese, of 
whom 1,950 lived in San Francisco Coun- 
ty, of whom those of voting age num- 
bered 1,238, of whom 174 were illiterate, 
and of whom 4 did not know their 
age! 

Such detailed information was not ob- 
tained in our first census, in 1790. Yet 
we have reason to be proud of that cen- 
sus. The United States preceded Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and other nations 
in adopting the custom of taking periodic 
censuses, Russia took no census until 
1897. With this early start, the United 
States Bureau of the Census has built up 
the largest statistical office in the world. 

We have been speaking of the modern 
kind of census, but the practice of taking 
a census goes back deep into history. In 
fact, nearly every school probably has at 
hand the report of a very early census— 
a census taken several thousand years ago. 
This is found in the Bible, in the Book of 
Numbers, and enumerates the Israelites: 

“The Lord spake unto Moses .... , 
Take ye the sum of all the congregation 
of the children of Israel, after their fam- 
ilies, by the house of their fathers, with 
the number of their names, every male by 
their polls; from twenty years old and 
upward, all that are able to go forth 


on July 1, 1931. 





THe Macuine Wuicn Recorps THE PopuLATION oF THE Unrrep STATES 


The population of the United States exclusive of outlying territories 
and possessions is continuously estimated by the above apparatus at the 
Bureau of the Census. This picture of the machine was taken at 2:45 P.M., 


Figures for births, deaths, immigrations, and emigrations during the 
past ten years were used as a basis for timing the machine. It records 
one birth in every 14 seconds, one death every 22 seconds, one immigrant 
every 12 minutes, one emigrant every 7 minutes, and shows a net gain of 
1 person every 36 seconds. 


to war in Israel.” (Numbers 1: 2-3.) 
Moses, with Aaron’s assistance, collected 
the data for this early census report. 

Another famous early predecessor of 
our census was that taken by William the 
Conqueror. Having captured England, 
William wanted to know what he had ac- 
quired. So in the year 1085 he sent out 
men to record every lord and peasant, 
their possessions and the value thereof, 
and the natural resources. That report, 
called the Domesday Book, still exists, 

Why is the question “How many?” im- 
portant? The Israelites needed it to draft 
an army. William the Conqueror wanted 
it as an aid in levying taxes. The writers 
of our Constitution wanted a census to 
determine representation in Congress. 
Now, however, the needs for census facts 
are countless. 

William Lane Austin, Director of the 
Census, points out that the words “states- 
man” and “statistics” come from the same 
Latin root word. Modern statesmanship, 
he says, makes its decisions after examin- 
ing the statistical facts revealed by cen- 
suses. 

At present, the Bureau of the Census is 
preparing to take the regular five-year 
agricultural census. Of what use will this 
be? “Among the agencies that will bene- 
fit from the agricultural census,” says 
Mr. Austin, “are those which have to do 
with acreage adjustments, subsistence 
homesteads, marginal lands, land utiliza- 
tion, soil erosion, farm credit, farm hous- 
ing, labor, and unemployment. Of 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A VALENTINE Mabe or Cut-Paper Hearts 


Creative Valentines 
Elizabeth Moulton 
HE children of a fifth grade had saved 


from the Christmas festivities a large 
box of scraps of red and white paper 
varying in size and kind, to be used for 
some future art work. When Valentine 
Day drew near, they decided to make new 
and interesting valentines from these 
scraps. Heart dolls, heart animals, and 
many similar valentines of cut-paper 
hearts were suggested. 

To make valentines similar to the one 
shown here, patterns of hearts, cut by the 
children from folded pieces of newspa- 
per, were laid on the scraps and the hearts 
cut out. Large hearts of red and white 
paper were used for the bodies, and small- 
er ones for the hands, legs, and decora- 
tions. They were pasted together in 
original and fanciful ways. 

These valentines were admired not only 
by the children of the grade but by the 
whole school as well. We felt that we had 
succeeded in making amusing valentines 
that were also artistic. 


A Spelling Observation 
Bertha Rames 


FFICIENCY can be increased and 

time cut about in half by studying 
words in associative pairs. Words for 
spelling lessons are usually written in col- 
umns, as follows: 


paper face funny 
bag yellow pumpkin 
Try grouping them thus: 
paper bag 
funny face 


yellow pumpkin 
Here relationship is shown, and a picture 
is presented. The two words are learned 
almost as quickly as one. 
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A Good Citizenship Game 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 
| this game the sides, chosen by two 


captains, are lined up as for a spelling 
bee. Each player tries to think of some- 
thing he can do to qualify for good citi- 
zenship. The captain of one side begins 
the game by announcing what he can do 
to be a good citizen. He might say, “I 
can help keep the school grounds and the 
sidewalks clean by putting paper and ba- 
nana skins into the refuse box instead of 
throwing them about carelessly.” The 
captain of the opposite side then tells 
what he can do to be a good citizen. He 
might say, “I can take small children 
across the street where traffic is heavy.” 
Thus the game goes on, from side to 
side, down the two lines. If a player can- 
not think of a good-citizen action which 
has not already been given, he drops out 
of the line. The side having the most 
players remaining after all have had a 
turn is the winner. 


Interesting Music Lessons 
Ruth Krusa 


D° YOU have fun in your music 
classes? When I took my present 
position as music director, I found most 
of my pupils lacking in fundamental 
music appreciation. The boys frowned 
on the subject as “a girls’ study.” With 
such a lethargic attitude, it was hard to 
stimulate a real interest in music. How- 
ever, these ideas proved successful. 

In the lower grades we kept note- 
books correlating music and art. Some 
of the books contained the best-liked 
songs studied during the month; others, 
seasonal pictures suggested by songs 
which had been taught about the 
months; still others, illustrations of rote 
songs taught, which we used in flash- 
card fashion, indicating the songs to be 
sung. 

In keeping with the jigsaw puzzle fad, 
children in the fifth grade made puzzles 
by pasting pictures of musicians, instru- 
ments, or themes on wood or cardboard, 
and cutting them into various shapes. In 
one drill they fitted each of the puzzles 
together and named them. Each child 


‘was required to break up and solve his 


own puzzle before it was handed in. 
Folders and picture letters about the 
lives and works of the great musicians in- 
terested pupils of the sixth and seventh 
grades. They worked zealously, too, on 
wooden wall plaques of instruments, fill- 


‘ ing in the outlines with the appropriate 


color of paint. The girls framed hand- 
made silk portraits of musicians. Each 
pupil lectured on his own work for the 
further information of all. 

Older boys used their manual-training 
skill in carving staffs of wood, with wire 
clefs wound around the second line. As 
they learned about them, single and dou- 
ble bars were added, then signatures and 
notes. Visual ideas of this sort were re- 
tained much longer. One boy made all 
of his notes with the stems on the wrong 
side, but gladly carved new correct notes 
to fit his staff. He will remember for a 
long time the appearance of a measure of 
music. The pupils wrote melodies on 
these staffs, and the best were displayed 
in the music room in a cabinet which is 
reserved for specimens of the pupils’ 
work. 

The girls were not very adept at carv- 
ing but-used the needle instead to ap- 
pliqué staffs on cloth and embroider notes 
on them. The finished products, when 
framed, resembled old samplers. 

In the upper grades also, we correlated 
the pupil’s handwork with his work in 
theory and harmony. As we studied the 
operas, we visualized each one. For 
Hansel and Gretel, the girls dressed little 
dolls as the characters, and used a box as 
a framework for the small house, which 
they furnished in realistic fashion. One 
of the boys painted a stage setting for 
Tristan and Isolde which made a fine 
background for the music; another made 
a silhouette of a scene in Die Meister- 
singer; and others wrote the stories of the 
operas in their own words. 


todo aoa oa aR 
The Question Box 


Through what medium can cit- 
izenship, character, and culture 
be stressed? (See p. 45) 

How can you impress on your 
pupils the importance of being 
trustworthy? (See p. 58) 

Would you like to know some- 
thing about new and worth-while 
books? (See p. 64) 

Can you use some patriotic 
plays? (See pp. 52; 53) 

What famous author’s life of- 
fers a study in character educa- 
tion? (See p. 58) 

What subjects are especially ap- 
propriate for February cut-paper 
silhouettes? (See p. 19) 
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HE true greatness of 
nations is in those 
qualities which constitute 
the greatness of the individ- 


ual.—Charles Sumner. 
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A Test in American History 
Lynn Holstein 


I. Fill each blank with the name which 
makes the statement true. 


1, _ was known as the “De- 
fender of the Constitution.” 

2. ____.. invented the cotton gin. 

3. The Emancipation Proclamation 


was issued by _ 

4. The most outstanding Confederate 
general of the Civil War was 

§. The inventor of the sewing machine 
WD scccnsiandit 

6. -. was the great champion of 
states’ rights. 

7. The inventor of the first incan- 
descent electric light was ___. 

MRE TE Sa laid the first Atlantic cable. 

9. The inventor of the telephone was 


10. The man responsible for the build- 
ing of the Erie Canal was 

11. In the period before the Civil War 

ionen was called the “peacemaker.” 


II. Underline the correct answer. 

1. The founder of the American Red 
Cross was (Clara Barton, Frances E. 
Willard, Susan B. Anthony). 

2. The most successful Union general 
of the Civil War was (Sherman, Grant, 
McClellan). 

3. The engineer who supervised build- 
ing the Panama Canal was (John J. 
Pershing, George Goethals, Theodore 
Roosevelt) . 

4. The electric telegraph was invented 
by Cyrus W. Field, Samuel F. B. Morse, 
Alexander Bell). 

5. The leader of the Texans in their 
war against Mexico was (Sam Houston, 
Zachary Taylor, John Tyler). 

6. The man who wrote and introduced 
the Missouri Compromise was (Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun). 

7. The president of the United States 
during the World War was (Herbert 
Hoover, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson). 

8. The vice-president of the United 
States now is (Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
John N. Garner, Cordell Hull). 

(For key, see page 74) 


A Character-Training Activity 


T. Dolores Rousseau 


I. Aims. 
A. Teacher’s aim. 
To show that man’s superiority to 
mechanical force is dependent on his 
power of control over it. 

B. Pupils’ aim. 

To acquire qualities which make 
man superior to the mechanical man. 
II. Approach. 

The teacher told a story of how man 
(notably chemists and inventors) has 
tried to control nature and use it to his 
advantage. One thing remained a con- 
stant challenge: to invent another man. 
The teacher stressed man’s persistent ef- 
fort to accomplish this. The class asked: 
“Could we?” They decided to try to rep- 
resent a mechanical man. 

III. Development. 

A. The construction, under the teach- 

er’s guidance, of a mechanical man. 

(See illustration. ) 

1. Materials used: 2 jointed stove- 
pipes, 1 large rectangular cardboard 
box, 1 smaller square box, heavy 
wrapping paper, newspaper for 
stuffing, aluminum paint, black 
crayon, glue, and wires. 

2. Dimensions: Height, 6 ft., 8 in.; 
breadth of shoulders, 3 ft. 

B. Discussion of the mechanical man. 

The mechanical man 

looked very imposing, 
and the teacher drew 
attention to this. She 
pointed out that in- 
ventors have perfect- 
ed the mechanical man 
to such a degree that 
it can walk, sit, take a 
message, and perform 
other simple activities. 
Then she asked the 
pupils how they knew 
that they were much 
better than the me- 
chanical man. A list 
was made on _ the 
blackboard of the 
qualities which differ- 
entiated them from 
the mechanical man. 

C. Further activities. 

1. Two signs, 23 by 
36 inches, were put 
on either side of 
the mechanical man. 
They were made of 
heavy wrapping pa- 


per, with the painted background in 
black, and the letters in red. 
2. One sign gave the challenge: 
How Mucu Betrer Are You 
THAN A MECHANICAL MAN? 
3. The other sign enumerated the 
qualities desired: He Has No 
Intelligence, Courage, Heart, Initia- 
tive, Knowledge, Patriotism, Cleanli- 
ness, Kindness, Courtesy, Reliability, 
Self-Control, Health Habits, Habits 
of Worthy Leisure, Power of Service. 
A Goop Cit1zEN Has ALL THESE. 
4. Wires were placed leading to the 
head of the mechanical man, to indi- 
cate that he has no control over his 
actions, while man controls his ac- 
tions through his intelligence. 

IV. Each pupil’s immediate aim. 

To develop the desired character 
traits, and so deserve to have his name 
placed on a wire to show that he can 
control the mechanical man. 

V. Character-training development. 

A score card was drawn on the black- 
board with the names of the desired 
qualities and the name of each pupil. A 
marked deficiency in any quality re- 
ceived a minus sign. The pupil then 
tried to remedy this deficiency. When 
he succeeded, his name was placed on the 
wire. 

VI. Outcomes. 

The activity had the following results: 

A. Stirred enthusiasm. 

B. Aroused a pride in achievement. 

C. Helped the children to become 

good citizens. 

D. Encouraged the rendering of serv- 

ice to others. 

E. Resulted in better discipline. 

F. Served as a recognition of effort. 


THe MECHANICAL MAN AND Two Pupits WHo HEtrep Construct Him 
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Two FEBRUARY STORIES 





The House on the Hilltop 
Inez N. McFee 


H, DO stop a moment, Father! 

See that lovely old house there 

on the hill!” The lad, small, 

precocious, and delicate, not 

much over “half-nine,” looked eagerly 
at the house. 

“That is Gad’s Hill, my boy, where 
Falstaff went out to rob the travelers, and 
ran away. You know about Falstaff?” 

“Yes, sir, all about him. I like that 
house. All those shining windows, and 
the fine trees and shrubbery.” 

Thereafter, whenever young Charles 
Dickens went out to walk with his fa- 


ther, he always managed to have the trip 


include a view of Gad’s Hill. Seeing 
how very fond the boy really was of the 
old house on the hilltop, his father said to 
him one day: “My son, if you were to be 
very persevering and were to work hard, 
you might some day come to live in the 
old place.” 

“But Father, it would take a world of 
money!” 

“I know, my son, but money is the re- 
ward of hard and economical endeavor.” 

Henceforth, the boy Charles had a goal 
in view. If prodigious effort could secure 
Gad’s Hill, then some day he would revel 
in the ownership of the place. 

The day came soon, however, when the 
enticing possibility seemed hopeless. The 
father was shut up in a debtors’ prison. 
The boy Charles had to leave school, and 
go to work for a blacking manufacturer. 
All day he packed the black stuff into 
boxes and pasted on labels, working in 
secret agony of soul with two such com- 
panions as “Mick Waller” and “Mealy 
Potatoes.” He could not stand their 
company. 

At noon, Charles bolted his meager 
lunch, and slipped off to stroll by himself 
in the streets of London. At night, he 
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shared a ‘small room with the two sons of 
an impoverished but respectable widow. 
His people paid for the room. Charles 
provided his own bread, milk, and cheese, 
and had but very little left each week out 
of the few shillings that he earned. 

The scenes and experiences that he 
gleaned while struggling in the midst of 
the low life of the world’s greatest city 
later formed the realistic characters and 
incidents of his books. 

Urged on by his resolution not to be 
what circumstances seemed conspiring to 
force upon him, young Charles piled great 
tasks upon himself, and worked with a 
fierce energy to put forward his program. 
He read everything that a young man of 
ambition should know, haunting the li- 
brary at all sorts of odd hours. He stud- 
ied shorthand, and after a while became a 
newspaper reporter in the gallery of 
Parliament. 

The way was now open to Gad’s Hill, 
for Charles Dickens soon took the public 
by storm. His books had a fine purpose 
behind them—the cleansing of England’s 
vices. Under the light arms of humor 
and laughter, and the gentler ones of 
pathos and sadness, he battled against 
every form of meanness and oppression, 
and became in particular the friend of 
children and the poor and homeless. 
Whatever Charles Dickens attempted al- 
ways won through to success, because of 
a resolution that he made in early life: 
“T will never go into anything that I can- 
not give myself to wholeheartedly, or 
that is not worthy of the very best that I 
can do.” 

David Copperfield tells the story of 
Dickens’s early childhood. One should 
read this book in February, the great nov- 
elist’s birth month, and should form as 
wide an acquaintance as possible with 
others of his inimitable characters. He 
wrote many of his books at Gad’s Hill, 
the fine old house on the hilltop. 
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“A Scout Is Trustworthy” 
Rebecca Rice 


IM went to a country school, where 
the children stayed from morning 
until it was time to go home at 
night. All the children brought 
their lunches in pails, in boxes, or 
wrapped in brown paper. When 

they were thirsty, one of the big boys 
would pump water from the well. 

One day the water did not taste so good 
as usual, and the teacher told the children 
that she did not think it was good to 
drink. She sent word to the school com- 
mittee about the bad water, but nothing 
was done to improve it. Then she brought 
a shiny tin milk pail to school. 

Every recess one of the boys was sent 
to Mrs. Johnson’s house, which was the 
nearest, to fill the pail with good drinking 
water. Often Jim went, but none of the 
boys really liked to go. One day they de- 
cided not to go so far. There was a 
swamp at the bottom of the hill, and that 
was nearer than Mrs. Johnson’s house. 

“Let’s get the water from the swamp,” 
one boy said. “It won’t take so long to 
bring the water, and then we can play 
baseball before recess is over.” 

That is what they did for several days. 
One day one of the little girls came to the 
teacher with a cup of water. “Look, 
Miss Smith,” she said. 

There were several little specks in the 
water and some of them were wriggling 
about. Miss Smith called the boys who 
had brought the water. She told them 
that she knew they had not carried it 
from Mrs. Johnson’s house. 

“It is dangerous to drink water that is 
not pure,” she said. “Swamp water is ab- 
solutely unfit to drink. I am sorry that 
you have proved yourselves untrust- 
worthy.” 

Jim was a Boy Scout, and the Scouts 
pride themselves on being trustworthy. 
He was ashamed of having been disobedi- 
ent. Just the week before, Miss Smith 
had signed his Scout card, saying that she 
had always found him trustworthy. 

“T will never be so careless again,” Jim 
said. “You can trust me, Miss Smith. I 
pledge my Scout honor on it.” 

“T know I can trust you, Jim,” said 
Miss Smith. “Will you take charge of 
getting the water for me?” 

Never again were the children given 
swamp water to drink. At the end of the 
term, when jim graduated, Miss Smith 
said, “I am sorry to lose a boy who has 
proved himself so worthy of my trust.” 
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SE these stories to pro- 

mote character training. 
One correlates with literature, 
the other with health. 
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OF INTEREST IN FEBRUARY 





February 2—Candlemas or Ground-Hog Day. According to tradition, 
the ground hog comes out of its burrow on this day. If it sees its shad- 
ow, there will be six more weeks of winter. 


February 4—Charles Augustus Lindbergh was born, 1902. 
February 7—Charles Dickens was born, 1812. 

February 8—The Boy Scouts of America was incorporated, 1910. 
February 12—Abraham Lincoln was born, 1809. 

February 14—St. Valentine’s Day. 


February 18—Manchuria (now Manchukuo) was declared independent, 
and Henry Pu-yi was chosen as ruler, 1932. 


February 21—The Washington Monument was dedicated, 1885. 


February 22—George Washington was born, 1732. 
James Russell Lowell was born, 1819. 


February 24—Winslow Homer was born, 1836. 
February 27—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was born, 1807. 
February 28—Mary Lyon was born, 1797. 
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COLONIAL AND EARLY NATIONAL PERIOU ’ A STUDY OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


ALBERTA WALLACE 


FirtH-Grabe Critic, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Minot, NortH Dakota 


I. How the project started. 

Many teachers who visited A Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago no doubt were inspired to attempt something 
new and different in their classrooms, or to find new ways of 
attacking the old and familiar. The panorama of the develop- 
ment in transportation displayed in the Travel and Transport 
Building and the pageant, “Wings of a Century,” furnished 
the inspiration for the project described in this article. 

II. Selection of the problem. 

The course of study for the fifth grade in our school pro- 
vides for a study of the development of the American people 
from the close of the French and Indian War to the present 
time. ‘This assignment, of course, includes the westward 
movement and the development of transportation and com- 
munication. After some discussion it was decided to study 
intensively the development of transportation in the United 
States from the time of the first settlements along the eastern 
seaboard up to the present day. 

III. How the project was carried out. . 

Our next step was the gathering of data. This was the 
most difficult part of the project, as it was hard to locate read- 
ing materials dealing with the development of transportation 
which were simple enough for fifth-grade children. 

TRANSPORTAT TO) i The textbooks which the children used were: Stories of 

Ch ain pee = : ERS ? Later American History, by Gordy; Pilots and Pathfinders, by 

COLONIAL AND CA DIY ih . ; 1 Nida; and American Hero Stories, by Tappan. In the bib- 
CAAIL ‘ ' ‘UU liography will be found these and other useful references. 

Pictures as well as printed matter formed a useful source of 
information. For several years the children had been gather- 
ing pictures which in any way related to the history work. 
These had been classified and mounted on large charts, and 
proved invaluable when the illustrations were being made. 

When the pupils had completed the reading for the first 
part of the study—transportation in colonial days—they 
decided to make an illustrated notebook. Stories describing 
the ways in which transportation was carried on were to be 
written and then illustrated. At first the pictures were drawn 
and then colored with wax crayons, but since the results were 
not satisfactory, the pupils continued to experiment. At last 
they found that silhouettes proved very pleasing, so all the 
illustrations were made in this manner. 

After studying all the available illustrations, the children 
drew their pictures freehand on manila paper and then cut 
them out with razor blades, thus making their own silhouette 
patterns. Then the pattern, including a frame, was traced on 
black paper, and the whole design cut out once more. While 
the cutting was being done, squares of wall board were placed 
on the desks, so that they would not be damaged. 

As the work proceeded, the stories and illustrations were 
clipped together and filed away until the project should be 
finished, at which time the booklets would be bound, and 
suitable covers made. 

When the first sections of the booklets were completed, the 
children inquired whether it would not be possible to make 
further use of their patterns. They finally decided to have 
sn ™ large cutout pictures which could be used to decorate the 

Be kh IRIE SITS LEAN ES ’ a (Continued on page 68) t 
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TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 





Teaching the Tables 


Jean Dars 


I KEEP on file for my third-grade pu- 
pils individual cards, four inches by 
three inches, on which the numbers of 
the multiplication tables are placed in two 
duplicate groups. When a flash-card test 
shows that a child has learned a table, I 
punch one of the corresponding numbers 
on his record card. After the 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, 
and 5’s have been punched, the child must 
pass a flash-card test of these multiplica- 
tion combinations mixed. Then the sec- 
ond group of 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, and 5’s on his 
card is punched. ‘The rest of the tables 
are studied in the same way. 


Pictures and Composition 
Ella Richard 


= enjoy combining picture 
study with composition work, oral 
or written. Select from magazines or 
other sources a good picture for each 
child. Let him add to the picture any 
details which he thinks appropriate. Then 
he may write a story about the picture, or 
talk about it as he shows it to the class. 
This work is more interesting if each child 
works out his picture and composition 
unknown to the rest of the group. 


A Primary Program 
Ruth Burson 


‘Tt entire school always enjoys an 
auditorium musical program by my 
first-grade pupils. One child acts as an- 
nouncer. He walks to the front of the 
stage, blows on his trumpet, and says, 
“The First Grade is going to entertain 
you with a musical program.” The fol- 
lowing program is suggestive of the kind 
we give. 

“Good Morning to You.” 

“London Bridge Is Falling Down.” 
(Action song. ) 

“The Rain Song.” (Sung by children 
wearing raincoats and holding open um- 
brellas. ) 

“This Is the Way We Brush Our 
Teeth.” (Action song with toothbrush- 
es. ) 
“John Brown Had a Little Indian.” 
(Children wear headbands with feathers. 
These are made by pupils in class.) 

After the last number is given, the an- 
nouncer appears on the stage and says, 
“The First Grade hopes you have enjoyed 
this musical program.” 


Valentines for Shut-Ins 
Daisy Wilson 


yo Valentine Day, have the children 
make bouquets of paper flowers and 
tie them with red ribbon. At each ribbon 
end hang a red paper heart. On one heart 
write a verse, and on the other the name 
of the school. Then the valentines may 
be delivered by the children to the chosen 
recipients. 


Reading for Comprehension 
Beatrice Brooking 


y= pupils have a habit of merely 
reading “‘words,” a good idea is to 
ask them to find pictures illustrating the 
selection. Paste these in sequence on a 
strip of wrapping paper, and use it for a 
movie. While one child reads the selec- 
tion aloud, another one shows the pic- 
tures. This method also helps to teach the 
organizing of material for retelling. The 
pupils learn to pick out the important 
points for illustrating and to get them in 
the right order. 





To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 


W HAT are you doing in your class- 

room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your idea has proved 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


+ 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


+ 


Unavailable articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club are not returned. Mail for 
this department should be addressed to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514— 
$16 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


A School Museum 
Bessie May Weibling 


slr average child does not know what 
interesting things are all about him. 
Through our museum my pupils have 
learned to observe many things. They 
are encouraged to bring to school any- 
thing they find which is curious or inter- 
esting. Each article is tagged with its 
name, the child’s name, and where it was 
found. The specimen is then discussed, 
examined, and placed in our museum. 

The interest in this pastime became so 
great that a large library table was soon 
covered with specimens, and still the col- 
lection grew. When our assistant super- 
intendent saw the embryo museum, he 
promised us a glass-doored bookcase to 
house it. 


Star-Group Posters 
Hope Mitchener 
rE CONNECTION with our study of 
t 


he stars in my fifth-grade elementary 
science class, we made posters showing the 
position in the sky of some of the best- 
known among the constellations or star 
groups. We used for the background 
blue poster paper, nine by six inches, cut 
in an oval shape. Small gummed gold 
stars were arranged on the paper to form 
certain constellations and were then 
mounted. 

Before the pupil began work on his 
poster, he was required to do some refer- 
ence reading to aid him in locating a cer- 
tain number of star groups. He then 
tried to find these in the sky. Clear 
nights, when no moon was in evidence, 
were chosen as times of observation. 


A Sweet Valentine 
: Mary Swatek 
Y PUPILS have been delighted with 


a valentine made in the following 
manner. Cut out a large heart from red 
construction paper 6 by 9 inches. Upon 
this heart place a paper lace doily that al- 
most covers it but does not extend over 
the edges. Place a stick of red and white 
peppermint candy on the doily in a slant- 
ing position. Punch holes in the center 
of doily and heart, as far apart as the 
width of the stick of candy. Through 
these holes run a piece of red ribbon or 
red crépe paper, and, with half of the 
ribbon on each side of the stick, tie the 
candy to the valentine, making a bow. 
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A Spelling Incentive 
Florence Wood 


SING both oral and written tests, 
determine the spelling ability of 
your pupils. Choose the four highest for 
leaders and divide the class into four 
groups, so that each leader has some good 
spellers, some medium, and some poor. 
Have the leader of each group cut out 
a bright-colored automobile and write the 
names of the children in his group on it. 
Once a week average the grades for each 
group and arrange the cars on the bul- 
letin board according to the relative class 
standing of the groups. If the differ- 
ence in standing is great, place the cars 
a long way apart, but if almost a tie, in- 
dicate by letting the bumper of the rear 
car touch the one ahead. 
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Visiting the States 
Bertha Wynn 


O* SLIPS of paper write the names 
of the pupils. Pin one on each 
state, using a large United States map. 
Let the children “go visiting” to each 
state in turn and ask its representative 
questions concerning his or her state. 

The representative may make a map 
of his state, showing the important cities, 
rivers, and so on. He may also show 
products on his map and find pictures 
about his state to show the class. 

I set certain days for the pupils to 
make their visits. The representatives 
have to study their states so that they can 
answer the questions. I find that this de- 
vice helps the pupils to remember the im- 
portant facts. 








WINDOW DECORATION— VALENTINE 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


THIS valentine design, cut from colored paper, will make a pleasing decoration for 
the schoolroom window, especially if a harmonizing color is used for the twining 
ribbon that outlines the heart. 
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A Word Review 
Helen Holly 


— Friday morning my beginning 
class in reading has a “housecleaning” 
period, as a weekly word review. 

Words which we have previously stud- 
ied are printed or written on the black- 
board. I call out a word, or choose a 
pupil to do so, and whoever finds the 
word first has the privilege of erasing it. 
When all the words have been erased, our 
“house is clean.” 


A Valentine Suggestion 


Evelyn Myer 
] 8 genera the fall I carried my camera 


to school with me, and took indi- 
vidual snapshots of the children. I tried 
to get them into natural and pleasing 
positions. 

After the pictures were finished, I 
mounted each one on red construction 
paper, cut in the shape of a heart. A 
small white paper doily, with the center 
cut out, was placed over each picture. 
With white ink a border was painted on 
each heart, and a valentine verse was 
written on the back. 

The children were surprised to see the 
pictures, and were much pleased with 
their valentines. 


Our Quiz Column 
Edna Woollace 


Oped a few of my pupils were really 
interested in local or world topics. 
Upon inquiry, I found that most of the 
pupils either did not have a radio at home 
or were not encouraged to tune in on 
programs that would keep them abreast 
of current topics. Often, the pupil did 
not even have access to a daily newspa- 
per. I finally hit upon a little device 
which proved very satisfactory. 

I divided our large bulletin board into 
two parts with a strip of colored paper; 
one side was left for regular bulletin board 
displays, while at the top of the other side 
I fastened a strip that had printed on it 
“Quiz Column.” I then thumbtacked 
the picture of an outstanding figure of 
our day at the top of the column. Near 
it I printed “Who?” 

From the beginning, the children were 
enthusiastic. As soon as a child found 
out the name of the person; he wrote his 
answer on a slip of paper, signed his name, 
and fastened the slip below the picture. 

I varied the column from time to time 
by occasionally having questions fastened 
in the column, sometimes a word that 
should bear significance, or just the name 
of a country or person that was outstand- 
ing at the time. 

A knowledge of current topics was de- 
sired by every pupil, and the parents also 
became interested in our Quiz Column. 
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CLuB ExCHANGE 





IN THESE columns are published notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchaizge correspondence with children in 
other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered, but we assume that teachers who send in notices will make an 
effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. Notices must be signed by teachers themselves, and should be addressed 
to: THE Instructor, Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Alabama.—The teacher and pupils of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the Provi- 
dence School would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and products with teachers and pupils of 
other schools in the United States and its posses- 
sions. Address mail to Mrs. Elnora M. Adams, 
Georgiana, Alabama. 


California—My pupils of the upper grammar 
grades would like to correspond with school 
children in Mexico, Central America, or any 
South American country. They can write only 
in English, but would be glad to receive letters 
in either English or Spanish. Address mail to 
Miss Frances Otter, Ione, California. 


Illinois—My pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades and I would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, souvenirs, and products with teachers and 
pupils who live in any part of the United States, 
its possessions, and foreign countries. All cor- 
respondence will receive an immediate answer. 
Mail should be addressed to Miss Lucile Wagner, 
Herscher, Illinois. 


Illinois —Miss Helen Wasson and her fifth- 
and sixth-grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters, school work, products, souvenirs, and 
pictures With schools in every state, any out- 
lying possession of the United States, or a for- 
eign country. Every letter will be promptly 
answered. All mail should be addressed to Miss 
Helen Wasson, Oneida, Illinois. 


lowa.—The teacher and pupils of an Iowa ru- 
ral school wish to exchange letters and school 
work with other teachers and pupils. Address 
mail to Miss Wilma Sievers, Rural Route No. 4, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


lowa.—The pupils of grades seven and eight 
of the Carpenter Public School would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, booklets, and products 
with other schools. Address: Miss Irene M. 
Anderson, Carpenter, Iowa. 


Kansas—My pupils, grades four to eight, 
would like to exchange letters with other pupils. 
They will try to answer all letters. Address: 
Miss Ruth Peterson, Severy, Kansas. 


Louisiana—My fourth grade of Iowa High 
School wishes to exchange letters, school work, 
products, souvenirs, and pictures with schools in 
every state, Canada, the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, and Mexico. Address all mail to Miss 
Thelma Harrison, Iowa High School, Iowa, 
Louisiana. 


Michigan.—The pupils of my fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades would like to ex- 
change post cards, pictures, letters, and souve- 
nirs with any school in the United States, its 
possessions, or foreign countries. We live in the 
fruit belt of southwestern Michigan. We prom- 
ise to answer all letters. All mail should be 
addressed to Mrs. Grace Stanford, Townline Rd., 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The pupils of my fifth grade 
would like to exchange correspondence with pu- 
pils of another school in a distant state. At 
present there are twenty-eight pupils in our 
room. Mail should be addressed to Miss Pearl 
Holcomb, Gaylord, Michigan. 





Michigan.—The pupils in my rural school, all 
grades, would like to exchange letters and prod- 
ucts with pupils in any part of the United 
States. All letters will be promptly answered. 
Mail should be addressed to Miss Edna Flory, 
Branch School, Nashville, Michigan. 


Minnesota——My rural-school pupils of the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and products with any 
school that uses the English language. We are 
located in south central Minnesota. We will an- 
swer all letters. All mail should be addressed to 
Miss Alice Heenan, School District No. 89, 
Bricelyn, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—Pupils of the fifth, seventh, and 
eighth grades of the Midway School (rural) 
would like to exchange letters and souvenirs with 
pupils from other states, outlying possessions of 
the United States, and foreign countries. All 
letters will be answered. All mail should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. C. B. Friesen, Mountain Lake, 
Minnesota. 


Missouri.—My fifth-grade pupils wish to ex- 
change letters with pupils in any part of the 
United States, its possessions, and foreign coun- 
tries. We are in the “Heart of the Ozarks,” 
only fifty miles from Bagnell Dam, the largest 
artificial lake in the United States. Address all 
mail to Miss Elizabeth Titterington, Lebanon, 
Missouri. 


Nebraska.—Our rural school would like to 
correspond and exchange pictures and souvenirs 
with any other schools in the United States. 
Mail should be addressed to Miss Alberta Klone, 
Exeter, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My English pupils, in the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils in any part of 
the United States, its possessions, and foreign 
countries. All letters will receive answers. Ad- 
dress mail to Miss Paloma Wilson, North Bend, 
Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade pupils would like to exchange letters, sou- 
venirs, pictures, and school work with any school 
in the United States and outlying possessions. 
Address: Miss Dorothy Hetherington, Swanton, 
Nebraska. 


New Hampshire-—My fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade pupils would like to exchange post 
cards, letters, products, and souvenirs with pu- 
pils in any part of the United States. We will 
try to answer all communications. Mail should 
be addressed to Mrs. Elsie Fisher, Rural Route 
No. 1, Durham, New Hampshire. 


New Jersey—My sixth-grade pupils and I 
would like to correspond with pupils in other 
states. Address mail to Miss Erma H. Bennett, 
Freehold, New Jersey. 


New York.—The teacher and pupils of rural 
school District No. 17, at Glenmore, N.Y., would 
like to correspond with teachers and pupils in 
any part of the United States and its possessions. 
A prompt reply to every letter is promised. 
Address all mail to Miss Anna M. Mitchell, 
Taberg, New York. 





Oklahoma.—Miss Mary J. Smith and her 
fourth-grade geography class of District No. 7 
School would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
souvenirs, and products with similar classes in 
all possessions of the United States and English- 
speaking foreign countries. All mail should be 
addressed to Miss Mary J. Smith; Rural Route 
No. 1, Howe, Oklahoma. 


Oklahoma.—My fourth-grade geography class 
and I would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
and curios with other schools, both in the United 
States and foreign countries. Address all mail 
to Miss Anna Lee Anderson, Rural Route No. 3, 
Marietta, Oklahoma. 


Oregon.—The pupils and teacher of the rural 
school of Bethel, in Marion County, containing 
all grades except the eighth, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and products with other 
schools in any part of the United States, its 
possessions, and foreign countries. They promise 
to reply to all letters. Mail should be addressed 
to Mrs. Carmalite Weddle, 1365 Broadway St., 
Salem, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils of the Secondary 
Room of the Steinsville School would like to 
exchange letters with pupils in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of any school located 
in the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, Virgin Islands, Alaska, and any foreign 
country, if the letters are written in English. 
Address: Mr. A. B. Klingaman, Lynnport, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—My fifth- and sixth-grade pu- 
pils and I would like to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts, souvenirs, and ideas for art, geography, 
and history with other schools. We live in a 
cement region. We would like to hear from the 
western, southern, and northern states, outlying 
possessions of the United States, and foreign 
countries. We promise to answer all letters. All 
mail should be addressed to Miss Grace Beach, 
219 S. Main St., Hicktown School, Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania. 


South Dakota.—The teacher and pupils of 
Brush Creek School would like to correspond 
with pupils from every state. They promise a 
reply. Address mail to Miss Gladys Cornell, 
Buffalo, South Dakota. 


South Dakota.—My pupils and I are eager to 
exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
any school in the. United States. We live in an 
agricultural district. All mail should be ad- 
dressed to Miss Louise Graber, Freeman, South 
Dakota. 


South Dakota—My fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade pupils and I would like to exchange 
booklets, post cards, letters, products, and sou- 
venirs with teachers and pupils of other states. 
We promise to answer all letters. Address mail 
to Mrs. Lillian E. Dennis, Box 145, Midland, 
South Dakota. 


Wisconsin.—My pupils, grades one to eight, 
and I would like to correspond with pupils in 
any part of the United States, its possessions, 
and foreign countries. All letters will be an- 
swered. Address mail to Miss Beatrice Litscher, 
Doelle Valley School, Fountain City, Wisconsin. 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


JEAN CARTER 


Heap, DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HicH ScHooL, RocHester, New York 





A Srory WITH PicTuRES 


NE of the most attractive 
books of the season in the 
four- to seven-year-old group 
is Hansi, with illustrations by 

the author—an Austrian artist who has 
been many years in the United States. 
The book is large enough for small read- 
ers to hold comfortably; the pictures are 
numerous, varied, and colorful; and the 
story is interesting and at the same time 
educational, for from it the reader learns 
about the lives of children in the Aus- 
trian Tyrol. 

Hansi was invited to spend the Christ- 
mas holidays with his uncle who lived in 
the mountains. His adventures were ex- 
citing and often amusing. On foggy days 
he and his cousin were allowed to make 
lebkuchen, with lovely decorations of col- 
ored icing. On clear days there were ex- 
citing sports, such as going down the 
mountainside on skis. 

Every child who reads the book will 
want to try to draw a pig with his eyes 
closed, according to Hansi’s directions, 
even though he tells you at the beginning 
that “nobody can do it—not even Uncle 
Herman.” The pictures of the uncle’s 
attempts stand out as one of the most 
interesting pages in the book. 


For LittrLte GIRxs 
IN THE First GRADE 


Surprise for Mother is a small book 
with nice big print and such easy words 
and sentences that the youngest reader 
can read it all by herself. It is a “pre- 
tend” kind of book, although it is about 
children who seem very real. The pic- 
tures, in black and white, are as imagina- 
tive and full of fun as the story itself. 
They show Mrs. Button and Niddy and 
Noddy and Nancy in all their adventures, 
culminating in the birthday surprise. The 
book is an answer to the desire of teachers 
and parents for something a little first- 
grade girl can read for herself. 


A Srory FoR OLDER GIRLS 


For somewhat older little girls (ages six 
to ten, the jacket states), there is Lending 
Mary. Mary is a very lifelike, talkative 
little girl whose mother lent her to Cousin 
Ruth for a month, quite against Mary’s 
wishes. She was certain she would not 


have a good time. The first night, much 
to her surprise, Cousin Ruth said, “We 
may not like each other very well at 
first, but I hope that we both like straw- 
berries.” That Cousin Ruth might not 
like her was a new idea to Mary and gave 
her something to think about. So did 
the fact that Cousin Ruth, instead of 
trying to keep her from being homesick 
the first night, gave her six beautiful 
handkerchiefs to cry into. She found that 
she was enjoying herself so much that she 
did not need to cry. 

Children will learn much about man- 
ners from Lending Mary without any 
feeling of being preached at. Incident- 
ally, grown-ups might learn much about 
ways of getting desired results with chil- 
dren aside from the direct or suggestion 
method. Cousin Ruth treated Mary as 
an equal, and Mary behaved as such treat- 
ment demanded. 


For Boys—BrincEs, IN STORY 
AND PHOTOGRAPHS 


Bridges is a book of particular interest 
to older boys. Its interest, however, is not 
restricted to boys; it will appeal to any- 
one who loves the beauty and pictur- 
esqueness of bridges. The history of 
American bridge building is presented 
through photographs, with simple de- 
scriptive text. There are over seventy 


Books Reviewed 
on This Page 


Hansi, by Ludwig Bemelmans (New 
York: The Viking Press, $2.00). 


Surprise for Mother, by Lois Lenski 
(New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Co., $1.00). 


Lending Mary, by Eliza Orne White 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
$1.75). 

Bridges, by Henry H. Bormann 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 
$2.00). 


Little Orvie, by Booth Tarkington 
(Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc., $2.50). 
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views, showing types of structures, from 
the wooden covered bridge to such feats 
of modern engineering as the George 
Washington Bridge across the Hudson. 
There are many interesting and in- 
structive incidents, such as the one about 
the arch bridge across the Mississippi Riv- 
er at St. Louis. When the section needed 
to complete the arch was reported to be 
four inches too long, a cable came from 
London: “Pack the arch in ice.” This 
was done and soon the steel ribs began to 
shrink, and the section slipped into place. 
As well as getting such bits of science and 
much of the technique of bridge build- 
ing, the reader cannot fail to realize some- 
thing of the “keen minds, brave hearts, 
and skillful hands” of the Builders of 


Bridges to whom Mr. Bormann dedicates 


his book. 


A Story AaBoutT CHILDREN 
FOR Grown-Ups 


Closely related to these stories for chil- 
dren, but of interest primarily to the 
grown-up, is Little Orvie. In his books 
Mr. Tarkington has given us the three 
ages of boy in reverse order—Seventeen, 
Penrod, and now Little Orvie. 

The adventures of this misunderstood 
and uncomprehending little boy are ab- 
surd and amusing. At times Orvie seems 
altogether too youthful for “going-on- 
eight”; at other times his behavior is typ- 
ical. The flock of “dear little cousins” 
forms a fitting background for Orvie’s 
pranks and often they are responsible for 
his being blamed unjustly. 

The behavior of the adults is difficult to 
accept, even though it is conceded that to 
a seven-year-old we may seem very silly. 
Parents are not so artificial as these par- 
ents appear. Nevertheless it may be that 
this exaggeration of the unreasonable silli- 
ness of adults in dealing with children 
has its value in helping us to realize some 
of our shortcomings in that respect. 

Certain it is, Orvie Stone was not bad, 
but was misunderstood, as is the case with 
most “bad little boys.” His parents wor- 
ried because threats of future deprivation 
of something much to be desired seemed 
to make no impression on Orvie so far as 
his present conduct was concerned. From 
Orvie’s point of view, we learn, these 
threats became realities so seldom that he 
could afford to disregard them. Likewise, 
he knew that when he had been told to 
stay in the room to listen to Great-Aunt 
Hetty, he would be sent out if he became 
disagreeable enough. The first discovery 
was made by accident, but was later tak- 
en advantage of in careful planning. 

So one could recount numerous causes 
and effects that are worth thinking about 
in understanding the behavior of children. 
All teachers and parents will do well to 
read Little Orvie with this in mind. 


EprtortaL Note: Other interesting new books are 
listed in the front columns of Tue INSTRUCTOR. 
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A BETTER CIVILIZATION 


MARY L. HAHN 


FORMERLY, TEACHER OF HEALTH EDUCATION, MICHIGAN STATE NorMaL COLLEGE, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Miss Perkins, principal. 

Miss Lewis, teacher of the fourth grade. 

Dr. Barnes, school physician. 

Mrs. Cook, teacher of foods and nutri- 
tion. 

Miss Moore, teacher of social studies. 

Miss Ryan, teacher of physical education. 


Miss Perkins: We're all here and, I 
hope, ready for a good talk. February is 
an appropriate month for considering the 
subject of a “Better Civilization.” 

Miss Lewis: ‘The United States has 
some great heroes and some great history, 
but I’ve wondered a lot, as we’ve been 
reading this winter, whether our country 
isn’t just as likely to disintegrate and dis- 
appear as did the ancient Roman State. 
What would you say, Dr. Barnes? 

Dr. Barnes: If I were wise, I'd prob- 
ably say nothing. Many outstanding 
writers point to the self-seeking mer- 
cenaries who ruled in Rome before her 
final disintegration and fall as the exact 
type which we see today in our seekers of 
wealth for wealth’s sake: Spengler, in 
The Hour of Decision, protests that all 
money-mad nations are committing sui- 
cide just as surely as did ancient Rome. 

Miss Perkins: Many of our sociologists 
are thinking and teaching that “the old 
order passeth away,” and that the inter- 
ests and the cultures of all peoples in the 
coming era will be international in scope. 


Mrs. Cook: Do sociologists believe that 
a new era will give us a better society 
than we have at present? 

Miss Moore: I was particularly im- 
pressed with the possibilities from that 
point of view as I read The Rise of Amer- 
ican Civilization. Judging by the Beards’ 
discussion of our intensely individualistic 
Thirteen Colonies, who had to pay with 
their individualism for the advantages of 
a strong central government, I can quite 
believe that a few devoted leaders could 
weld our nationalistic countries into a 
new cosmopolitan relationship. The col- 
onies thought that they wanted a loose 
Confederation of States, but the Consti- 
tutional Convention provided a nation. 

Miss Ryan: That book is one I’ve 
promised myself to read. May I ask what 
is the distinction between a confederation 
and a nation? 

Miss Moore: The Beards give us to 
understand that our Thirteen Colonies 
thought that in a Confederation of States 
they could have all the freedom of bache- 
lorhood and the advantages of marriage 
combined. But, when the Constitutional 
Convention tried to insure these advan- 
tages, it decided after much debate that 
only by marrying all thirteen of the col- 
onies into one national family could they 
all be assured of political, cultural, and 
economic advantages—with emphasis es- 
pecially on the economic ones. 


The “critical period” of our Revolu- 
tion and amalgamation is a challenging 
story of the devotion of a mere handful 
of clever but practical and sincere men. 
If anything more than the selfish wish for 
a holiday ever made me want to celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday, it was the Beards’ 
story of how Washington’s character was 
equal to the tremendous odds against him 
through all the bitter Revolutionary pe- 
riod. Most of his fellow colonials were all 
too open to the charge of wanting “rights 
but not obligations.” 

Miss Ryan: I simply can’t see that 
present conditions promise the possibility 
of a better international society. Our 
own country and most of the European 
countries are becoming more intensely 
nationalistic than ever. America for 
Americans, Italy for Italians, France for 
Frenchmen, and so on, across the conti- 
nent. What with tariff walls and arma- 
ments such as the world has never known, 
it would seem that our self-interests must 
blast even the thought of internation- 
alism. 

Miss Perkins: I was encouraged as I 
read Stratton’s Social Psychology of In- 
ternational Conduct. He persuades me 
to hope that as society has eliminated 
human sacrifice, blood revenge, and slav- 
ery, without changing the fundamental 
human instincts, we might look for a so- 
ciety without wars. That would require 
self-discipline among the people, and the 
guidance and control of disciplined lead- 
ers. It means that as individuals our 
every word, thought, and act must be as 
absolutely honest as we can conceive it. 
Nations, even more than individuals, need 
to realize that they have distorted pictures 
of their own characters and conduct. 
For example, it is very necessary for us 
to recognize that we weren’t wholly con- 
cerned in providing “a gift for civiliza- 
tion” by building the Panama Canal, or in 
protecting our weaker neighbors by up- 
holding the Monroe Doctrine. 

Miss Moore: ‘The books I have read 
leave me with the feeling that discipline is 
the price of the new and better era which 
we hope for. Miller, for example, in his 
book, The Beginnings of Tomorrow, sug- 
gests that the Western World must accept 
“change and chastening” if it is not to 
lapse during the era of change. He warns 
that we will need humility, which had no 
place in the days of our past adventures, 
and he prophesies that this humility will 
be possible as we pass out of our Western 
adolescence into early maturity. He also 


promises us a new adventure in exploring 
(Continued on page 73) 














Plates V, VI, VII, and VIII of our Picture Section are devoted to Travel. 


Open SESAME 


LUCILE CAMPBELL 


TEACHER, THirp Grapr, Everett SCHOOL, MARYVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Winner of First Prize, 1934 “Better Teacher” Travel Contest 


RAVEL has opened a door to 
thousands of rare and beautiful 
treasures, all mine to count as a 
miser does, but shining brightest 

when I share them with my pupils. 

Books, music, people, magazines, and 
newspapers mean more to me. Hitler now 
is not just an amazing storybook figure. 
He is the man who made a certain little 
Social Democrat stamp her foot. This 
happened when he was describing the 
German lawmaking procedure to our 
party at the Reichstag Building in 1931. 
He is the man who inspired a look of fa- 
natical devotion on the faces of some 
young men with whom we talked in 
Munich, two weeks later. 

“Ruth Bryan Owen visits Elsinore,” 
says a current magazine, and I am off 
with her, in spite of the pile of work- 
books that must be graded when the arti- 
cle is finished. I see again the 
quaint, steep roofs, the narrow 
streets, the two windmills, the 
bicycle shops, Kronborg Castle, 
and the blue Sound. I eat at 
Augie Fisher’s pastry shop, and 
go with Dr. Manniche, pres- 
ident of the International Peo- 
ple’s College, and some of the 
students out into the country to 
see a “small holding.” We end 
the day with a picnic supper 
in the garden, where grand- 
mothers and grandfathers, mothers and 
fathers and children later join in folk 
dances and games. 

Hundreds of other memories enrich my 
life: The early morning sunlight on 














Saint Mark’s in Venice: a Cajun singing 
on a fishing boat in Mobile Bay; a cloud- 
ship and a sunset from Dauphin Island in 
the Gulf of Mexico; a 
storm on the Baltic; 
wild strawberries in 
Finland; the sun shin- 
ing through the rain on 
Ireland’s April-green 
shore line; Daytona’s 
snow-white beach and 
blue, whitecapped wa- 
ter under a brilliant 
sky; a band of young 
Social Democrats sing- 
ing a song of the Youth 
Movement in an ‘old castle in Saxony; 
bread and butter and marmalade on top 
of Acherkogle in the Austrian Alps; 
wieners and kraut in a little Nuremberg 
inn where Martin Luther used to eat; 





a milkman singing “O Sole Mio” at the 
American consul’s back door in Venice; 
the smell of new hay in a Swiss village; 
the “Hand of God” in the Rodin Gallery 
—and a new hat I bought in Paris! 
Travel has rid me of 
petty prejudices, and 
made me want to instill 
in my pupils a love of 
all nations and races. I 
was brought up by a 
southern grandmother, 
and my teachers did 
not know that the Civil 
War was over. Racial, 
political, and religious 
prejudices were drilled 


into me from infancy. My grandmother’s 
advice, to avoid people who seem in a 
hurry to make friends—because “the best 
people are reserved and do not offer 
friendship freely”—stuck, despite all the 
efforts of broad-minded college professors 
and interested friends. Only travel could 
make me see that the kindest people are 
the friendliest people and the best people, 
regardless of color or race. 

One of my warmest friends is a colored 
woman whom I met in London four years 





ago. I wish I could be half as thoughtful 
of others as she is, half as clean and whole- 
some, half as neat. She has taught me 
something of what Negro leaders want 
for their people; not “social equality” as 
the “best people” see it; not 
what my grandmother wanted 
for me (such snobbishness is 
stupid and un-American and 
unchristian) ; but what Baron 
Rothschild sought for his people, 
the right “to work with dig- 
nity; to trade with dignity; to 
walk the world with dignity.” 
Through this woman I have 
learned what a heartbreaking 
thing it is to be an intellectual 
Negro in our southern states. 
I have more sympathy for strangers 
and foreigners, now that I have been a 
foreigner and know how it feels to have 
thousands of miles of ocean between one 
and home. And I know how a smile can 
help when letters do not come; and how 
nice it is to be pulled into a game or folk 
dance, even if one can’t do it very well. 
I think that travel makes one tolerant 
toward other people’s customs and reli- 
gions. The Eskimo’s fish eyes, the French- 
man’s snails, the African’s beetles are not 
so much worse than our raw oysters. The 
Navajo with his prayer stick; the Chinese 
farmer, making a new dress for a tiny 
goddess so that his crops will be good; 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Lovinc HEartTs 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Have ready eight red heart cutouts 
for each participant. Print one of 
the letters of the word LOVE on each 
heart, thus making two complete 
words for each. Start the game by 
tossing the lettered hearts into the 
air and letting them fall to the floor. 
Have the players look for hearts to 
form the word. The players hunt 
simultaneously and may exchange 
letters with one another. The play- 
er having the most groups of hearts 
spelling the word LOVE when time 
is called wins. 


CATCH THE STICK 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


\ll the players except one stand in 
a circle. They number themselves 
consecutively around the group. 
The leader, who starts the game, 
stands in the center of the ring with 
a stick about the length of a cane. 
The stick should be held upright, 
with one end on the ground. The 
leader supports it in this position un- 
til he decides what number to call. 
As he calls the number, he lifts his 
hand from the stick, and the one 
who has been called runs into the 
ring and tries to catch the stick be- 
fore it falls to the ground. If he 
succeeds, he goes back to his former 
place. If he fails to catch the stick 
before it falls to the ground, he must 
take the leader’s place and call an- 
other number. The game goes on in 
this way as long as is desired. 


Two DEEP 
Marcia Rood 


This is a very effective game for 
rainy days. Two players are named 
to start the game, the other children 
remaining in their seats. One player 
chases the other until the one chased 
sits down in a seat with someone, 
who becomes the third player. The 
catcher tries to tap the third player 
before he can get out of his seat and 
sit with someone else. If the third 
player is tapped, he becomes the 
catcher, and the game continues. 


Love Is BLIND 
Alice Crowell Hoffman 


One of the players is blindfolded 
and the rest take their places about 
him. The moment that he calls out 
“Love is blind,” all players in the 
group must stand perfectly still 
while the blindfolded one sets out 
to find someone to take his place. 
When a player is approached by the 
blindfolded one he may stoop, bend 
to the side, or move in other ways 
to keep from being caught, but he 
must not move his feet. When the 
blindfolded one catches a player, he 
tries to tell his name by feeling his 
face, hair, or clothes. If he can iden- 
tify the one caught, they exchange 
places; if not, the blindfolded one 
must take another turn. 
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You Aren't Half as Sick 
When You're Sick 


Under the I. C. U. Umbrella! 


That’s what a Teacher writes about her own experience with unexpected 
illness and T. C. U. Protection. We quote the following from a letter 
written by Miss Ellen Richardson, Jacksonville, Florida. 


“The T. C. U. is all that it guarantees to be. Illness doesn’t make you 
half as sick when all the worry is taken out with a T. C. U. policy. You 
pay your bills promptly, for you receive your T. C. U. benefit as soon as 


claim is filed.” 


Cut Out Worry and Risk 
Join the T. C. U. 











All These Benefits Are Yours 


$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by con- 
fining sickness. 

$50 a Month when you are totally disabled by ac- 
cidental injuries (including automobile accidents). 

$11.67 a Week when you are quarantined and your 
salary has stopped. 

$25 a Month for illness that does not confine you 
to the house, but keeps you from your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an established hospital. 

$333 to $1,000 for major accidents, or for acci- 
dental loss of life. These indemnities are increased 
10 per cent for each consecutive annual renewal of 
the policy for not to exceed five years. 

Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained 
in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other benefits after 
your policy has been maintained in force for one 
year. 

Policies paying larger benefits are issued if you desire. 








Everybody’s doing it now—getting under the T.C.U. Umbrella and 
letting the T.C.U. share the risk of loss of income by reason of 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Always the sensible course, it 
has now become the popular one. 
Decide now to become one of those fortunate teachers 

—Who have no financial worries, due to Accident or Sickness. 

—Who have a regular income in time of need. 
Just sign your name and address in the coupon, tear of and mail 
for complete information. It will place you under no obligation. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


860 T. C. U. Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 








Ze GET UNDER THE T.C.U. UMBRELLA 


To the T.C.U., 860 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
| Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 





Address_____ * ee ee 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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No ships on any ocean lead to lands more thrilling 
than Japan, China and the Philippines—lands where favorable exchange makes all costs low. 
And President Liner cruises let you see them exactly as you please, even at the greatly reduced 
summer roundtrip fares! 

Ships of the great President Liner fleet sail every week from New York and California via 
Hawaii and the Sunshine Route to the Orient; fortnightly from Seattle via the fast Short Route 
across the north Pacific, And if you like, you may go one way, return the other, stopping over 
as you choose—making sidetrips—and continuing on the next or a later of these celebrated 


liners. If your time is limited, you may make stopovers less than a week long. 
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Your travel agent will be glad to tell you about the President Liners, and to show you 
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pictures of their airy outside staterooms, their broad decks and friendly public rooms. He’ll 
help you with your itinerary and give you complete information about sidetrip costs and shore 


expenses, And he'll show you examples of President Liner menus. 


ROUND tHe WORLD in 85 DAYS! 


During your summer vacation, you can go completely Round the World in less than three 
months, at a surprisingly low fare! Every two weeks a President Liner sails from New York 
and California Round the World, visiting Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, 
Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Bombay, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilies. You can stay with the ship, or stopover anywhere you please, continuing on the next 
ora later President Liner, For full details, see your travel agent or any of our offices: 604 Fifth 
Avenue, New York; 110 South Dearborn St., Chicago; 311 California St., San Francisco; 
514 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles: Washington, D. C., Toronto, Cleveland, Seattle, Portland, 
San Diego, Vancouver, B. C. 
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The “How Many” Bureau 


(Continued from page 55) 


course, all public works and all in- 
dustries are more or less influenced by 
agricultural conditions, as shown in 
the agricultural statistics.” 

Mr. Austin will send free of charge 
to any teacher one copy of the ques- 
tions which the census takers are go- 
ing to ask every American farmer this 
coming year. To obtain this census 
schedule, write to Mr. William Lane 
Austin, Director of the Census, Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 

You have probably heard much dis- 
cussion of national planning. We are 
already engaged in national planning 
in agriculture, road building, relief, 
and certain other fields. Planning 
requires facts. Otherwise, planning 
is daydreaming. Facts are being sup- 
plied for national planning by the 
census. 

What happens to the millions of 
census sheets when they reach the 
Bureau of the Census? The answers 
are transferred to cards, There is a 
card for every person. You could 
not read your own census card. All 
you would see on the card would be 
a pattern of tiny holes. Each hole 
stands for a bit of information about 
yourself taken from the census ques- 
tion sheet. By running these cards 
through a machine (400 per minute) 
any particular piece of information 
can be obtained in a few minutes. 
For example, a quick run of the cards 
would report the number of Illinois 
farmers raising soy beans. 

Most people think of the census as 
the regular collecting of population 
facts every ten years, but the Bureau 
takes many censuses. In fact, it now 





makes 104 factual inquiries. Some 
facts it collects every seven days, 
The Bureau reports every week the 
number of babies born and the num- 
ber of persons who die. Visitors at 
the Bureau are always attracted by 
the machine which clicks every four- 
teen seconds to tell that another 
American citizen has entered the 
world. 

Schools engaging in projects can 
find much about their own commu- 
nities by turning to the separate cen- 
sus reports for their own. states, 
They may be found in local libraries, 
A handy guide is “Free Price List No, 
70, Census Publications,” which can 
be obtained by writing to the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Recently the Bureau of the Census 
has brought out some new outline 
maps that will prove useful for school 
projects. These are maps of each 
state (10 cents each), showing all 
counties, townships, and the bound- 
aries of incorporated places. These 
also should be ordered from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents. 

Other census publications useful 
in schools are: 

“Abstract of the 15th Census of 
the United States” ($1.50), a con- 
densed summary of facts revealed by 
the 1930 census. 

See also “United States Department 
of Commerce; How It Serves You,” 
available free from the Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

“New U.S. Farm Census,” radio 
talk, free from The Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C. 





A Study of Transportation 


(Continued from page 60) 


room. It was planned to make the 
pictures fourteen inches high and 
thirty-six inches long, mounting 
them on a light background backed 
by wall board. 

The selected designs were placed 
and replaced on black paper until a 
pleasing arrangement was achieved. 
They were traced with a light- 
colored pencil; a background was 
sketched in; and the whole scene was 
cut out. Several children worked on 
a picture at one time. 

It became evident as soon as the 
first patterns were placed on the 
black paper that it would be impos- 
sible to show a large number of ob- 
jects in each picture unless more than 
one color could be used. The art 
teacher suggested that all the more 
distant objects be made of gray paper 
and those nearer at hand, of black. 
This removed the difficulty of trying 
to put all the desired units into one 
silhouette, for a black cutting could 
be superimposed on a gray, and that, 
in turn, on the white background. 
Thus two separate scenes in silhouette 
were made for each large illustration. 
Six large silhouette pictures were 
made, of which four are reproduced 
with this article. 

IV. Outcomes of the project. 

Among the desirable outcomes of 
the project were the following. 








Increased interest in history work. 

Increased ability to plan and de- 
sign pictures. 

Great increase in ability to handle 
materials and produce neat, clear-cut 
results. 

Accurate knowledge of a number 
of worth-while historical facts. 

Appreciation of present-day trans- 
portation facilities in contrast to 
those of previous eras. 
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WILL BE WORN IN 
NEW ENGLAND 


Happy vacation smiles, that come natu- 
rally from days of tramping, golfing or 
driving through the kindly New England 
mountains . . . Days of swimming, sail- 
ing, fishing, or just resting at the sea- 
shore with the salt air sharpening your 
appetite . . . Lakes, mountains, woods, 
streams and the quaint, historic country- 
side, ail within a stone’s throw of each 
other, make New England the lani of 
i vacation smiles. Let us help you plan 
your vacation. 


Write now for the New Eng- 
FREE land Council booklet. Plan 
early! Send for this valuable vacation aid. 
Includes handy road map, names of 
excellent hotels and much more practical, 
useful information. Fully illustrated. 
Send the coupon today. 
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NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL, 


Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me yoy copy of your profusely illus, 5 
trated booklet, N-15 and New England map. ¢ 
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OUTDOOR PLAY IS 


good for chilion 


sous the fun of 
chewing rad 


@ The regular, mild ex- 
ercise of the jaws afforded by 
chewing gum five to ten min- 
utes after at least two meals a 
day appears to bring a double 
benefit. This is the benefit of 
increasing masticating power 
as an aid to better digestion 
while promoting greater 
cleanliness of the mouth so 
important to mouth health. 
There is a reason, a time 
and place for chewing gum. 

















FOUR POINTS TO HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME 
ARE RIGHT FOOD, PERSONAL CARE, DENTAL =| 2 ne 
CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE Betcta 
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Our Post Office—A Primary Activity 


(Continued from page 33) 


and the pupils from other rooms to 
see our post office and hear what 
we had learned about it. We had 
several meetings to discuss plans 
for a program. These discussions 
led to the construction of scenery 
which would be needed—a back- 
ground, made of heavy building 
paper, on which a rural home scene 
was painted. 

For the program, children gave 
talks and dramatizations. 
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A February Assembly Program 


(Continued from page 25) 


YELLOW CHILD—I think it’s tire- 
some! Always arguing about which 
is best! 

BLACK CHILD—I wish it could be 
settled. 

YELLOW CHILD—It would be a re- 
lief to hear the last of it. 

WHITE CHILD—There’s one way 
that we could settle it. Everybody 
knows our dear friends, the Earth, 
the Sun, and the Rain, and how fair 
they are to all. Everyone would 
agree with any decision that they 
made. We can go and ask them to 
decide the question. 

BROWN CHILD—Let’s go now. 

(All go to the garden and stand 
in front of it, facing the Earth, the 
Sun, and the Rain, with the garden 
between them. In dialogue worked 
out in class the children tell their 
mission. ) 

EARTH—Dear children, you sur- 
prise me! 

suN—I have never heard a word of 
this! 

RAIN—Nor I! 

BLACK CHILD—Can’t you think 
of some way to settle it? 

suN—Yes, indeed. 

RAIN—If you are certain that all 
the Children of Earth will take our 
decision as final, it will surely be a 
simple matter to settle it. 

EARTH—Here is a plan. Among 
my treasures are some magic seeds, 
all alike in life and power. I am 
going to divide them among you, to 
plant in a special plot in my fertile 
garden. 

suN—When the seeds are planted, 
I shall shine brightly upon them all. 

RAIN—I shall fall softly upon each. 

EARTH—When this is done, it will 
be easy to see whether or not any of 
the Children of Earth are favored 
above the rest. If this is true, the 
seeds of the favored ones will grow 
into leaves and flowers, while the 
seeds of the others will sleep in the 
dark ground forever. 

suN—Are you willing to put it to 
the test, dear children? 

CHILDREN—We agree! 

(Earth divides seeds and apportions 
the garden to the four groups, who 
plant their-seeds and withdraw to left 





and right front of the stage, watch- 
ing the garden.) 

(Earth smooths the soil. Sun, with 
arms in a circle above his head, walks 
round and round the garden, shining 
upon it. Rain walks about garden, 
as though sprinkling it with water. 
For a moment they stand back, 
watching the garden expectantly, 
They then draw away the brown cov- 
ering, to show flowers beneath. Chil- 
dren run joyously to the garden.) 

EARTH—Have you your answer, 
dear children? There can’t possibly 
be anyone who has a right to expect 
to be favored above the rest among 
the Children of Earth! 

(Children join hands and skip 
about in a circle. Earth, Sun, and 
Rain stand in center, smiling joyous- 


ly. All exit.) 


8. Recitation in costume: “Every- 
where Court”—Second-Grade Group. 

Each should be in the costume of 
a different country, cold- and warm- 
climate costumes being especially 
evident. Children should vary in 
height, weight, and type. 


All the children 

Of Everywhere Court 
Are big or little 

Or chubby or short. 


They wear woolen caps 
When it’s snappy, 
And run in the wind, 
As happy as happy. 
They’re pink and pinker, 
Or toasted brown 
From sunning in the sun 


When the sun shines down. 


They like to go out 
To play with the others, 
And whisper, “I love you,” 
At night to their mothers. 


9. Exercise: “Flag Etiquette”— 
Third-Grade Group. 

An improvised flagstaff stands in 
the center of the stage. Group, one 
of whom has a folded flag, demon- 
strates the proper way of raising and 
lowering the flag. 


10. Song: “Song for Lincoln”— 
All. [See page 25.] 
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“The American Cincinnatus, 1783” 


(Continued from page 17) 


home-loving side of his nature as well 
as his brilliant and austere qualities. 

“The Call of the Sea, 1747” shows 
Washington at the age of fifteen, 
heeding his mother as she entreats 
him to give up his desire to go to 
sea—an incident representing a turn- 
ing point in his life. 

Then there are pictures of his 
courtship and wedding, and his re- 
turn from the hunt. The picture 
last named is called “The Trophy of 
the Hunt, 1785” and shows him as a 
lover of sports, an aspect we do not 
always associate with Washington. 

“Washington’s Inauguration at 
Philadelphia, 1793” depicts the se- 
riousness of his nature and his loft- 
iness of purpose. “Washington’s 
Farewell to His Mother, 1789” also 
shows these qualities. 

“Before the Dawn, 1777” pictures 
Washington with his wife and 
symbolizes his state of mind during 
the harrowing days at Valley Forge. 

“Painter and President, 1795” is 
of great interest because it shows 
Stuart at work on the “Athenaeum” 





portrait of Washington, which Mrs. 
Washington did not like. In the pic- 
ture she has a disapproving look. 
Realizing the merit of the portrait, 
Stuart was very glad to keep it for 
himself and to paint another accord- 
ing to Mrs. Washington’s wishes. 

The picture on this month’s cover 
belongs to a group that interprets 
the home-loving man. “The Mount 
Vernon Schoolhouse, 1786” shows his 
affection for his stepgrandchildren. 
“The Day’s Beginning, 1786” is a 
beautiful tribute to his spiritual na- 
ture, while “News from Mount Ver- 
non, 1796” shows that even affairs of 
state could not keep his thoughts 
from his home, and his desire for 
news of its condition. “Under My 
Own Vine and Fig Tree, 1798” 
shows the retired president with his 
stepgranddaughter in the spacious 
garden which was planted and de- 
veloped under his direction. 

As we study these pictures, we 
realize how greatly we are indebted 
to the artist for his contribution to 
our understanding of the past. 





Objective Tests on the Middle Ages 


(Continued from page 54) 


6. These people invented the fig- 
ures we use today in arithmetic. 
Their houses of worship were called 
mosques. They were followers of 
\fohammed. 

7. This man was the son of a Ve- 
netian merchant. He went with his 
father and uncle to a country in 
Asia, where he spent many years. 
After his return to Venice, about 
twenty years later, he dictated an 
account of his experiences. 

8. This English king was a famous 
knight but a very poor ruler. He left 
his country to take care of itself 
while he went on a Crusade to the 
Holy Land. When he returned, he 
found England at war with France. 


lV. Underline the word or group of 
words which completes each sentence 
correctly. 
1. Constantine chose as his capital: 
a. Rome 
b. Byzantium 
c. Ravenna 
2. The Hegira of Mohammed oc- 
curred in: 
a. 476 
b. 1492 
c. 622 
3. Dante was a famous Italian: 
a. poet 
b. pope 
c. king 
+. The “Hanse” was: 
a. a lake in Italy 
b. a league of merchants 
c. a tribe of Goths 
5. Florence was a city in: 
a. Germany 
b. France 
c. Italy 
6. The ditch which usually sur- 
rounded a castle in the Middle Ages 
was called a: 
a. keep 
b. moat 
c. portcullis 





7. The Domesday Book was: 
a. an ancient Greek manuscript 
b. a list of the land, people, and 
property in England made dur- 
ing the reign of William the 
Conqueror 
c. the Mohammedan Bible 
8. A bird trained for hunting by 
medieval knights was a: 
a. falcon 
b. boar 
c. eagle 
9. The “Holy City” was a name 
often given to: 
a. Bethlehem 
b. Rome 
c. Jerusalem 
10. Genghis Khan was ruler of: 
a. the Franks 
b. the Huns 
c. the Mongols 


V. After the number of each name 
write the letter for the phrase that 
describes it. 

Theodoric 

Pope 

Attila 

. Romulus Augustulus 

. Charlemagne 

. Venice 

. Cathay 

. Joan of Arc 

. Crusade 

. Richard the Lion-hearted 

. Genoa 

. Leif Ericson 

. king of the Franks 

. the last emperor of the Western 
Roman Empire 

c. a city built on the water 

d. a name used in the Middle Ages 
for China 

e. the head of the Church 

f. a pilgrimage to retake the Holy 
Land 

g. an English king 

h. birthplace of Columbus 

i. king of the East Goths 
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How WONDERSOFT KOTEX 
gives women freedom never 


before dreamed of 


See-ohdling us 
| Vigorous / 


@ But the modern girl 
can enjoy sports without 
discomfort. Wondersoft 
Kotex never ropes or 
pulls; it keeps readjust- 
ing itself because of the 
special center — unlike 
any other pad. 


foie tila 


@ No more discomfort at 
the bridge-table, because 
Wondersoft Kotex stays 
dry at the edges, stays 
soft for hours. No chafing 
or harsh rubbing because 
sides are covered with 
filmy cotton. 


@ The kind of frock she wouldn’t have dared to wear yesterday; 4 

so sheer, so light in color. But she is absolutely sure of protec- # } 

tion to both dress and lingerie, when she wears Wondersoft tek We, 
Kotex. The special center absorbs safely; the sides stay dry. ssh 
And not a single tell-tale line shows. i) 










@ Too bad all women don’t know the special patented advan- 
tages found only in Wondersoft Kotex. Buy it in that smart } 
new box that doesn’t look like a sanitary napkin package. 
Super Kotex is now priced the same as regular size. 


FREE —either or both of two authoritative booklets on 
Feminine Hygiene— “Health Facts on Menstruation”; and 
“Marjorie May’s Twelfth Birthday”, for a child. Address 
Kotex Company, Room 1401, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





One Woman Tells 
Another About 
This New Comfort 
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...and then she 
revealed her secret! | 
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“| read an ‘ad’ of | ‘‘They actually | “an 
° me to wear | by - 
and vent for their | the Perfolestic for | ment, my hips were 
10 days on trial... | 3 incHes SMALLER”. 




















“In a very short time | had reduced my 
hips 9 inches and my weight 20 pounds”. 
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YOUR WAIST AND HIPS 


3 INCHES IN 10 Days 
with the 
PERFOLASTIC GIRDLE 

or it will cost you nothing! 


‘6 

g REDUCED from 
43 inches to 3414 inches”...says Miss 
Brian ...“Massages like magic”... writes 
Miss Carroll...“The fat seems to have 
melted away”...says Mrs. McSorley. 


WSuch enthusiastic comments as_ these 
from so many Perfolastic wearers assure 
us that YOU, too, would be delighted 
with the wonderful results obtained with 
a Perfolastic Girdle and Brassiere. There- 
fore, we want you to try them for 10 days 
at our expense! 


Massage-Like ActionReduces Quickly! 


@MWorn next to the body with perfect 
safety, the tiny perforations permit the 
skin to breathe as the gentle massage-like 
action removes flabby, disfiguring fat with 
every movement...stimulating the body 
once more into energetic health! 


Don't Wait Any Longer... Act Today! 


@ You can prove to yourself quickly and 
definitely in 10 days whether or not this 
very efficient girdle and brassiere will 
reduce your waist and hips THREE 
INCHES! You do not need to risk one 
penny...try them for 10 days...at no 
cost! 


PERFOLASTIC, Inc. 
Dept, 892, 41 EAST 42nd ST., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE BOOKLET describing and illustrat- 
ing the new Perfolastic Girdle and Brassiere pipe cammpie of 
perforated rubber and particulars of your 10-DAY 
Name 


Address— 


City Siate 
Use Coupon or Send Name and Address on Penny Post Card 
INE OR LOO LAL TLD I SIEM 
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Objective Tests on the 
Middle Ages 
(Continued from page 71) 

j. the first white man to reach 
America 
k. the leader of the Huns 


l. a French shepherd girl who 
saved her country 


Key To TEstTs 
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II. 1. Johann 6. guild 
Gutenberg 7. Vikings 
2. Genoa 8. Franks 
3. John 9. cathedrals 
4. fief 10. chivalry 
5. Jesus 11. Mohammed 
III. 1. William of Normandy 
2. Frederick I (Barbarossa) 
3. Kublai Khan 
4. Alfred the Great 
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A Weather Activity 


(Continued from page 18) 


E. Number, 
1, Counting number of com- 
mittees. 
2. Counting parts in a story to 
be dramatized. 
3. Counting by 10’s, to read 
thermometer. 
4. Drill in number combi- 
nations, in order to make up 
original problems. 
5. Measuring, in order to make 
calendars and thermometers. 
F. Elementary science. 
1. Performing experiments. (See 
IV.) 
2. Caring for plants. 
3. Caring for fish. 
4. Seeing that room is properly 
lighted, heated, and ventilated. 
G. Health. 
1. Understanding need for sun, 
fresh air, rain. 
2. Learning health habits. 
H. Art. 
1. Making posters and signs. 
2. Decorating room. 
VI. Outcomes. 
A. Greater interest in weather and 
health. 
B. Understanding of weather re- 


ports. | 
C. Knowledge of correct health 
habits. 

D. Increased ability in reading, 
spelling, language, number. 

E. Growth in co-operation and 
citizenship. 

F. Growth in habits and skills in 
use of tools and material. 





AMAZING 
VALUE 


Send for this Food Map 
of U.S. FOOD SOURCES 


C, About 4 feet by 3 feet. 

(, Lithographed in 9 colors. 

(. Painted by Louis Fancher. 

(. Fascinating, entertaining, 
instructive. 

@. And only 25c postpaid 
for both map and book. 





Above is reproduced a 
small section of the U. S. 
Food Map, many times 
reduced, The actual size 
is 43" 2 33" and it is in 
nine brilliant colors. 
ais large map of the United States, 

43 in. x 33 in., is covered with gaily 
colored pictures showing the principal food 
products produced in each of the 48 states. 
It is printed in nine colors, and may be 
framed or mounted on heavy board to hang 
as a permanent reference and classroom 
decoration. 

Educators tell us that this cartograph 
affords a basis for correlating art, lan- 
guage, number work, geography, and many 
other subjects. 

Thousands of teachers bought “A Food 
Map of the United States” at the World’s 
Fair, and thousands more have bought the 
map through these columns. They say that 
it combines entertainment and instruction 
in just the right proportion for classroom 
use. 


48 Page Reference Book 


DO YOU KNOW— 

How many busheis of peaches are raised in 
Georgia annually? What percentage this 
is of the total U.S. production? What 
state produces the most onions? That 
California leads all other states in the pro- 
duction of more than forty important 
foods? 

“Food Sources,” the 48-page reference 
book, answers all these questions because 
it lists in detail (by commodities as well 
as by states) the total annual production 
of all foods in all states, together with 
their percentages of the total United 
States production. 

It is authoritative—compiled from accu- 
rate information secured from various de- 
partments of the U.S. Government. A copy 
of “Food Sources” accompanies each map. 


5 Days’ Free Examination 


We are able to offer you these two excel- 
lent pieces of material at the extremely 
low cost of 25c postpaid, only because they 
were produced in great quantities. (The 
map alone would retail ordinarily from 
$2.50 to $5.00). If you are not satisfied 
they are an excellent help to you in your 
classroom, you may return them to us at 
the end of five days and we will refund 
your money. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
NS AN SNE 
GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO. 
Dept. T, 2622 N. Crawford Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me “A Food Map of the United 
States,” and the booklet “Food Sources.” I en- 
close 25c (stamps or coin). 


Name___ — _ 
Address =e. — 
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TRAVEL 


(Continued from page 69) 








Perhaps the most satisfying thing 
about my treasures is that the supply 
is inexhaustible. One has only to 
seek to find. And as for expense, it 
does not cost so very much to travel 
if one plans wisely. I was surprised 
to find how far I could go on quite 
a modest vacation fund! 


Widening Horizons 


MINNA FRANK 


Teacher, 7A Grade, School No. 108, 
Ozone Park, New York 


(Prize Winner, 1934 Descriptive 
Travel Contest) 


A RESTLESS stirring within me, 
a sudden realization that almost 
everything I had learned had been ac- 
quired in classrooms, and a feeling 
that I really knew very little of the 
life for which I was presumably pre- 
paring countless young people, led me 
after ten years of teaching to take a 
sabbatical leave. I planned to spend 
part of my leave traveling, for I felt 
that this alone could give me that 
broader vision which I so desired. 

The life on shipboard was the most 
enjoyable life I had ever known, and 
these people with whom I now daily 
lived and conversed—why, they had 
always been my friends! Their oc- 
cupations were as varied as their 
dispositions; each made his contri- 
bution to my store of knowledge. 
The vice-president of a rubber tire 
factory in Detroit, whose deck chair 
was next to mine, gave me a glimpse 
of the qualities required for such a 
position. My cabin mate, because 
of her connection with the pearl in- 
dustry, told me many interesting 
stories of the Orientals with whom 
she had to trade. A woman who had 
spent many years in Italy, frequent- 
ing the art galleries there, shared with 
me some of her experiences. And 
that woman with the Hoosier twang 
ran an ice factory! What field of 
industry has woman not entered? 
Since I had a slight knowledge of 
Spanish, I was able to converse with 
a Mexican ace who boarded our boat 
at one of the Central American 
ports. An Italian consul-general to 
one of the Central American coun- 
tries graced our table in the dining 
room. . . . Games and_ social 
events on board added to the gayety 
and friendliness of the trip. We 
were indeed one large family. 

On the morning of the sixth day 
we left our ship for a visit ashore. 
Cristobal, which is American, and 
Colon, which belongs to the Repub- 
lic of Panama, are very near neigh- 
bors, so near, in fact, that one side 
of a certain street flies the United 
States flag, while the other flies the 
flag of Panama. Colon shows a pe 
culiar mixture of American and na- 
tive influences. A beautiful modern 
hotel of Spanish architecture invites 
the tourist, but he must pass squalid 
native quarters to get to it. Behi 
the hotel I found a group of children 
drawing. Their teacher was an Amef- 
ican girl from Texas, and the chil- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A Better Civilization 
(Continued from page 65) 


the deep social and spiritual posses- 
sions of our Eastern neighbors. 

Miss Perkins: I think we need to 
realize that though all this sounds a 
bit remote from our everyday life, 
each one of us can have a real part 
in making a better civilization. 


CHALLENGING REFERENCES 


Beard, Charles A.; and Mary R.: The 
Rise of American Civilization 
(Macmillan). 

Miller, Herbert A.: The Beginnings 
of Tomorrow (Stokes). 

Spengler, Oswald: The Hour of De- 
cision (Knopf). 

Stratton, George M.: Social Psychol- 
ogy of International Conduct 
(Appleton). 


The Good Citizen’s 
Alphabet 


(Continued from page 49) 


H is for Home. As everyone knows, 
It’s the place where a citizen grows. 


I’s for Ideals—the best you know. 
These mustn’t be unworthy or low. 


J is for Judgment. It must be good, 
If we are to try to do as we should. 


K’s for Kindness; it goes a long way 

To lighten work and brighten the 
day. 

L is for Love in the hearts of all— 

Big and little, great and small. 


M is for Mastery. Know thoroughly 

Whatever you’ve making your spe- 
cialty. 

N is for Nature. Birds and trees, 

Parks and gardens—all towns need 
these. 


O is for Order. Be tidy and neat. 
Take real pride in your lane or street. 


P is for Paint. No house is well 


dressed 
Unless it is painted, looking its best. 


Q is for Quiet when Sunday comes 
round. 

Keep it a day when peace can be 
found. 


R’s for Religion that binds us as 
brothers. 

As you'd be done by, so do unto 
others. 


S is for Service that each of us 
gives. 
That is the way a community lives. 


T’s for Temperance—self-control; 
Lacking it, we’re far from our goal. 


U’s for Unselfishness. How truly it’s 
said, 
Helping each other, we all go ahead. 


V is for Vision of things to be done, 
Making a better world under the sun. 


W’s for Wisdom that all of us need. 
Wisdom’s a flower, but Folly’s 4 weed. 


X means the Example good living 
can teach. 
Better to set an example than preach! 


Y is for Youth, the time to start, 
If you’d play a good citizen’s part. 


Z is for Zeal no misfortune can quell. 
Eagerly, hopefully, learn to do well! 
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dren also were American. After a 
short walk through hot streets, I ar- 
rived at a native school. My knowl- 
edge of Spanish helped me out again, 
and I was taken through the school. 
I was greatly impressed by the cour- 
tesy of the native children. The les- 
sons were taught in Spanish, and only 
a few teachers and pupils could talk 
English. 

At noon, hot and hungry, our pas- 
sengers returned, to find a refreshing 
luncheon awaiting them on deck. 
In the afternoon we went through 
the Panama Canal—a thrilling trip, 
all the more enjoyable because the 
working of the canal was explained 
to us. From half past nine that eve- 
ning until midnight we were ashore 


at Balboa. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN PortTs 


Two days later our boat docked at 
Puntarenas, Costa Rica. Puntarenas 
seemed a poor little town, but it was 
spotlessly clean. Most of the inhab- 
itants are negroes. The old women 
and men take care of the babies, of 
whom there seemed to be a great 
many. In Puntarenas, we had the 
privilege of going through one of the 
better native homes. The bedroom 
faced the street; a long hall ran to a 
room at the back which opened into 
a beautiful garden. 

We stopped in a store for some co- 
coanut. A square hole was cut 
through the shell of the cocoanut; a 
piece of ice was dropped into it; and 
it was served with a straw and soda 
spoon. The milk was delicious, but 
there was too much of it. 

Once again I returned to our an- 
chored ship. Looking down at the 
dock below I saw gaily dressed ped- 
dlers selling tortoise-shell jewelry, 
oranges, and live monkeys to the 
tourists. 

The next day we were at Corinto, 
Nicaragua. Oxcarts, in general use 
here, had wheels made of solid ma- 
hogany. Corinto, in spite of her 
forests of mahogany, imports much 
redwood from California. Redwood 
is the only wood which termites can- 
not eat. 

At Amapala, our next stop, we saw 
native women washing clothes in a 
rocky valley, using the stones as 
washboards. One woman was smok- 
ing a long cigar as she did her 
washing! 

At La Libertad, El Salvador, there 
is no harbor at all. The ocean beats 
wildly against the shore. Since no 
ships can dock there, a derrick swung 
us over the side in a basket and low- 
ered us to a tender waiting below. 
When the tender was filled, a gasoline 
tug pulled us to shore. There again 
we had to be lifted in baskets from 
the tender to the docks, like so much 
freight. 

On a walk along the shore we saw 
men carrying loads of coffee through 
the water to the waiting lighters. 
Then, by automobile, we drove sev- 
enty miles to San Salvador. The roads 
were better than we had expected, 
and the climate became gradually 
cooler as our car ascended by roads 
winding through the mountains until 

(Continued on page 74) 










for the SCHOOL 


VALENTINE PARTY 
Good to look at 
and good to eat! 


XACTLY what you want to make the young- 
EK sters happy! A big box of delicious Valen- 
tine candy novelties—all different—all equal in 
value . . . each one made of pure, wholesome 
Charms candy, wrapped in colorful Cellophane. 


Dolls, flowers, baskets, valentines, candles, 
clowns, hearts—an amazing variety—and all 
dressed up in clever red and white costumes— 
in the happy spirit of Valentine’s day. 


And the cost is so little—30 clever candy novelties for 
only $1.75 complete. (See coupon for other assortments). 
Each assortment is packed carefully—complete satisfac- 
tion in every way is guaranteed. Spread the news of these 
gay candy novelties among your friends. 

Special George Washington Novelty—Candy statue 
of George Washington on cardboard pedestal. Box of 24 
for only $1.25. See coupon. 


reese 


‘ CHARMS Sales Company, Dept. B-7, Newark, N. J. 
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SEND FOR THIS NEW HANDY-SIZE CATALOGUE 


We have just published a new handy-size catalogue which fully describes all of 
the Owen publications for teachers and schools, including: Helpful Books for 
Teachers; Poster Pattern Books; Pictures; Entertainment. Books; Song Books; Poem 
Books; Arithmetic, Spelling, Language and Reading Helps; Basal Readers; Supple- 
mentary Readers; Annotated Classics; Graded School Libraries; School Souvenirs, etc. 


Send for Your Copy Today—give complete address; a postcard will do. Also send 
names and addresses of any of your teacher friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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In No Other Land 
but JAPAN 


Hooded Komuso — the itinerant monk who 
begs with his flute for a few sen...The 
Tokonoma scroll which indicates that youare 
the honored guest...snow-crested Fujisan, 
inscrutable and glorious... indescribably 
lovely shrines and temples...and the in- 
nate joy of the Japanese who welcome you— 
are to be found in no other land but Japan. 





A turn at real golf on the sun deck, or trap 
shooting and deck tennis—a tea party pic- 
turesquely Japanese, movies, Oriental parties 
—dancing—amid the backdrop of luxurious 
comfort. And a cuisine that is making the 
most ascetic passengers go gourmet...in 
no other ships but those of the N.Y.K. Line. 
®@ Magnificent motor liners catering to Amer- 
ican Tastes offer that type of service you 
would expect from one of the world's great- 
est shipping companies. @ Express Service 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles via 
Honolulv. © Direct Service from Seattle and 
Vancouver. 


JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 


on 542. Sn 437. 
a aah ae ale 


Write to Department 92 for information, rates and 
reservations 

New York, 25 Broadway; Son Francisco, 55) Market 

Street; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Avenue; Chicago, 40 

North Dearborn Street; Los Angeles, 605 South 

Grand Avenve, or any Cunord White Stor Limited 

office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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FREE 
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we reached an elevation of twenty- 

eight hundred feet. The leaves on 

trees and plants were a deep green. 
Now and then we beheld beautiful 


“vistas of hills and valleys. We passed 


estates containing poinsettias, olean- 
ders, hibiscus, and roses. Some of the 
homes were more pretentious than 
any others we had seen in Central 
America; others were mud huts. 
From our car windows we saw wom- 
en who wore vividly colored shawls 
as head covering. Many of them car- 
ried burdens on their heads, which 
made them remarkably erect. At 
one place we saw a double team of 
oxen pulling sugar cane. 

Our route lay through a coffee 
plantation. Although the picking 
season was over, there were still a 
few red berries on the coffee plants. 
We were there at the height of the 
dry weather. Banana plantations 
could be seen in the valley below us. 

San Salvador was at length reached. 
It was the most modern city we had 
seen since leaving New York. Here 
there were hotels, high-class shops, 
and motion picture houses. Back 
again through the hills we drove to 
our boat. 

At Acajutla, Salvador, our boat 
took on quantities of coffee, brought 
out in lighters. The coffee was 
shipped in bags weighing 150 pounds 
each. Ten bags were tied together 
by steel ropes and these were hoisted 
into the ship’s hold by huge derricks. 


At Champerico, Guatemala, we. 


again took on coffee. Some lignum 
vitae, the hardest of all woods, was 
brought aboard. So heavy was it that 
each log had to be lifted separately by 
the derrick. From our vessel the na- 
tives took cartons of Swedish matches 
and a supply of chocolate malted 
milk powder. 


ALONG THE Coast 
ro MExICO AND CALIFORNIA 


Two more days of sailing and we 
arrived at Manzanillo, Mexico, one of 
the oldest towns on the Pacific Coast. 
It is connected by rail with Mexico 
City. The men here wore broad- 
brimmed straw hats and brightly col- 
ored shirts; pink seemed to be the 
favorite color. We visited the mar- 
ket, where a great variety of foods 
were displayed. To us they did not 
appear very appetizing. The homes of 
the people were built on a series of 


terraces, looking as though they were | 


walking uphill. After lunching in an 
outdoor restaurant to the sound of 
Mexican music, we took the lighter 
back to our ship. . . . 

A foggy morning. Passengers 
walked singly and in pairs about the 
decks from which the chairs had al- 
ready been removed. People looked 
rather wistful. Suddenly, out of the 
fog, we heard a ship’s whistle, and 
our own answered. We spied a ship, 
then another and another and anoth- 
er. Suddenly the fog lifted and we 
found ourselves in the harbor of 
Wilmington surrounded by warships. 
This harbor, the port for Los Angeles, 
is a Pacific naval base. 

Twenty miles by automobile and 
I was in Los Angeles. From the 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Barometers 


that will warn them to dress 
properly for rainy weather 
and thus escape colds! 


Here’s a novelty that will mystify and delight 
your pupils — and at the same time protect 
them from ill health, Printed with a secret ink 
on a special moisture-absorbing cardboard, it 
unfailingly, changes from blue to pink many 
hours in advance of a rainstorm. 


Every teacher knows that wet shoes and 
garments are a common cause of colds and 
more serious illnesses. By giving each of her 
pupils one of these accurate barometers to 





take home (with instructions to pin it on the | 


wall near a door or window), she can make it 
possible for mothers to properly dress their 
children for rainy weather even though the 
sun may be shining at the time! 


This helpful novelty is offered FREE to 
teachers by the Morton Salt Company, whose 
Morton’s Salt is famous the length and 
breadth of the country because “‘When it rains, 
it pours.” Simply mail the coupon below for 
as many barometers as you can distribute. 


MORTON’S 
SALT 


WHEN IT RAINS, IT POURS 





Mail for FREE Supply! 


Morton Sart Co., Dept. T1-2 
208 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


Without cost or obligation, please send 
Me ....0. barometers for distribution to 
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A Test in American 
History 
(Continued from page 57) 
Key to Test 


I. 1. Daniel Webster 
2. Eli Whitney 

. Abraham Lincoln 

. Robert E. Lee 

. Elias Howe 

. John C. Calhoun 

. Thomas A. Edison 

. Cyrus W. Field 

. Alexander Bell 

10. DeWitt Clinton 

11. Henry Clay 


II. 1. Clara Barton 
2. Grant 
3. George Goethals 
4. Samuel F. B. Morse 
5. Sam Houston 
6. Clay 
7. Woodrow Wilson 
8. John N. Garner 
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A February Parade 


(Continued from page 49) 


All face front, march down sides 
to front, and turn. Row B marches 
diagonally to back left-hand corner 
of stage, while Row A marches di- 
agonally to back right-hand corner, 
a boy from each row crossing alter- 
nately. 

Each row then marches halfway 
down sides of stage and crosses to 
center of stage. 

Rows advance by couples to front 
of stage. First couple marks time 
at center front. Second couple sep- 
arates, taking places at either side 
of first couple; and marks time in 
the same way. 

Third and fourth couples do like- 
wise, all forming a line across front 
of stage. 

All mark time and bow low; then 
turn right, and march off the stage. 


Some Lincoln Episodes 
(Continued from page 53) 


been pointed at my head; but I did 
not know it until it was too late. 
My colonel gave me time to write to 
you. Forgive him, Father, he only 
does his duty. Do not lay my death 
up against any one. Jemmie begs and 
entreats him to let him die in my 
stead. Please do not blame Jemmie. 
It is very hard to bear! Good-by, 
dear Father.” 

(Lincoln puts aside the letter, 
writes hurriedly on a piece of paper, 
and rings bell. Servant enters. 
Lincoln hands him the paper.) Send 
this dispatch at once. (Turns to 
Child.) Go home, my child, and tell 
that father of yours, who could ap- 
prove his country’s sentence even 
though it meant the life of his son, 
that Abraham Lincoln thinks the life 
far too precious to be lost. Go back 
—or—(detains with a motion) wait 
until tomorrow; Bennie will need a 
change after he has so bravely faced 
death; he shall go with you. 

cHILD (gratefully) —Oh, thank 
you, sir. 
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A Knighthood Unit 


(Continued from page 45) 


whom we found classified in our 
readers as the “knights of today,” 
helped to make more graphic the 
comparison. 

The children then enjoyed as- 
suming for a while the names of 
favorite knights or ladies, learning 
the seven promises which every 
knight made before receiving his 
sword, and choosing for their class 
motto the line, “To thine own self 
be true,” from Shakespeare. 

D. Art and handwork. 

On small slips of parchment 
which the children themselves 
made by painting plain wrapping 
paper with linseed oil, they printed 
their chosen names. They tried 
to imitate the illuminated script 
used by monks of the Middle Ages, 
ind although the results were not 
truly artistic, still the children en- 
joyed doing it, and were made more 
vividly aware, by their experience, 
of the contribution of the Church 
to literature. 

From the end papers and flyleaf 
of Hagedorn’s The Book of Cour- 
age (Winston), two boys with 
artistic ability conceived an idea 
for a very effective wall hanging 
which they made for our class- 
room. With colored chalk they 
sketched on burlap a knight stand- 
ing on a lake shore, pointing with 
his sword to a castle on a distant 
hill. The drawing was meant to 
be symbolic; therefore, to show 
that the castle was the abiding 
place of the Holy Grail, beams of 
light were made to stream down 
upon the castle towers. 

Good reproductions of paintings 
on medieval subjects were displayed 
in the classroom, and around them 
we centered our lessons in art ap- 
preciation. Some of the pictures 
best liked were “The Vigil,” by 
Pettie; “Galahad the Deliverer,” 





by Abbey [both reproduced in 
THe Instructor, March 1932]; 
and “Sir Galahad,” by Watts [No. 
13 of the Owen Full Color Prints]. 
A framed picture of the Castle 
of Chillon led very naturally to a 
discussion of the different types of 
castles, their uses, the life within 
and about them, and their place in 
the panorama of medieval Euro- 
pean life. The children were en- 
couraged to bring to school other 
pictures of castles. The best of 
these were mounted and bound to- 
gether in a booklet, which was at- 
tractively covered. : 
Their interest aroused, the chil- 
dren wished to build a castle in 
miniature. They had no plans to 
follow, but, using history texts 
and Behind the Battlements, by 
Linnell (Macmillan) as references, 
they were able to construct a sat- 
isfactory though simple castle from 
the following material: heavy card- 
board boxes, empty circular ice- 
cream cartons, excelsior, wrapping 
paper, pieces of chain, a piece of 
oilcloth, some pulverized soil, and 
a half pint of brown paint. 
III. Outcomes. 
A. An understanding of the rela- 
tionship existing between one pe- 
riod of history and another, gained 
largely through a realization of 
what we owe those people of the 
Middle Ages who bridged the gap 
between the ancient and the mod- 
ern world. 
B. Familiarity with, and an appre- 
ciation of, some of the music, art, 
and literature inspired by those 
stirring times. 
C. A clearer conception of the 
ideal of chivalrous conduct. 
D. Pleasure in participating in a 
creative experience. 
E. Satisfaction in purposeful work 
well done. 





The Twins’ Surprise Party 


(Continued from page 52) 


WASHINGTON’s LESSON TO THE 
CorRPORAL 


(A large log made of newspapers cov- 
ered with gray cloth is placed on the 
impromptu stage. Corporal, followed by 
Soldiers carrying sticks for crowbars, 
enters, All wear Continental bats, made 
of paper.) : 

corPoRAL (in a loud voice)—Now, 
men, get to work! Put that log on top 
of this barricade. (Points to two chairs.) 
Heave, ho! Up! Up! (Soldiers strug- 
cle in vain to get the log in place. A 
tranger—W ashington—wearing a long 
cape approaches.) 

STRANGER (fo Corporal)—Why don’t 
you help a little? 

CORPORAL—Sir, I am a corporal. 

STRANGER (fakes off bat and bows 
low)—I beg your pardon, Corporal. I 
didn’t know I was addressing so impor- 
tant a personage. (Stranger works hard 
with Soldiers. The log is finally lifted 
into place. Stranger again bows low to 
Corporal.) Corporal, in the future when 
you have a job that is too hard for your 
men, send for General Washington, and 
I will gladly come and help them. 
(Corporal bows his bead in shame.) 

MR. KEENE (after all have ap- 
plauded)—That was excellent, boys. 





While I was watching, a poem that I 
learned when I was about your age 
came to my mind. 

SEVERAL CHILDREN (fogether)— 
Oh, recite it, Mr. Keene. Please do! 
(Mr. Keene recites any suitable poem 
about George Washington. Children 
applaud.) 

PRISCILLA—What can you and I 
do, Ruth? 

RUTH—We could sing the song 
Aunt Margaret taught us. (She and 
Priscilla sing an appropriate song. 
Applause from the guests.) 

MR. KEENE—In Washington’s time 
people danced the minuet at parties. 
Why don’t you? The girls said you 
learned the minuet at school. 

CHILDREN—Yes, yes, let’s dance! 
(They choose partners and dance a 
minuet.) 

LIONEL—Before we go home, let’s 
sing “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
(All sing, and as they finish, the cur- 
tain falls.) 

EpiTortaL Note: Suggestions for the 
recitation and song may be found on the 


other entertainment pages in this and 
the primary section. 
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Fifteen winners of prizes in the 
Instructor's 1934 Travel Contests 
have enjoyed Greyhound Trips 


And so have seven who 


LittLeE wonder that such 
a testimonial is given to the 
popularity of Greyhound 
travel! No other transpor- 
tation has the same wealth 
of scenic and historic interest, 
the same pleasant camara- 
derie among fellow travelers 
—the same flexibility and 
convenience. 


Suggestion: Enter the next 
travel contest sponsored by 


a 
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won Honorable Mention! 


the Instructor and let a Grey- 
hound trip form the theme 
for your story. You will find 
it filled with human interest, 
crowded with colorful details 
that make good writing, good 
reading, good remembering. 


You may win a cash prize 
—but if you don’t, you will 
be ahead the dollars that 
Greyhound saves on any 
trip, anywhere in America. 


GREYMOUND 


FREE CARTOON MAPS REPRINTED—SEND FOR YOURS 


Greyhound's Good-Natured Maps of the United States—with more than 160 amusing, educational illusirations— 
have been reprinted. Send this coupon for your copy, to nearest of these two addresses: Greynound Trovel Bureau, 


East 9th and Superior, Clevela 
(Please 


nd, Ohio, or Greyhound Travel Bureau, Pine and Battery Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 


do not ask for more than two maps, uniess they are for separate classes.) 
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A ND HER SECRET is so simple! She selects hee 
clothes from the finest new styles of Paris and 
Fifth Avenue, as displayed in our “Magazine og 
Fashion.” She has a choice of many more exclusive 
styles than she could find in any one shop. She = 
an air of sophisticated smartness, yet 
“Finish-at-Home” Plan, cunheodbaniesienaanelt 
@ Select your Spring frocks this easy way! We — 
cut them to your own, individual measurements, and 
send them tp you with every bit of difficult sewing 
completed by our expert men-tailors. We furnishall 
the trimmings and “findings” ...all chere’sleftforyou 
to do is to sew a few simple seams, and you possess 
a custom-made dress that fits better than the most 
expensive ready-made dress! 


EXCLUSIVE Batty Nalesncons 


Berry WA gs, famousAmerican 
is now associated with us as the — 
of our Berry Wates DeparTMENT. (A 
Her exclusive models are shown in our \f 

“Magazine of Fashion.” Send coupon 
or postcard for your FREE Copy! 










FIFTH AVENUE MODES, Inc. 
74 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 642, , New York, N.Y, 
Send me FREE copy of "Magazine of Fashion” for Spring 
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“[ don’t know 
what Ill want 
when [I’m Sixty!” 


@r course you 
don’t. Few people do. And 
that’s why the John Hancock 
Retirement Fund Policy is so 
satisfactory for the average 
person. 

It lets you make your de- 
cision about what financial 
arrangement you prefer, 
when you know what you 
want and need; at age 55, 60 
or 65. Let us send you our 
booklet about it. 





Lire INSURANCE COM 
or Boston, MassacnusetTs 





JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Cl don Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet about the 
Retirement Fund Policy. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


An Aviation Unit 


(Continued from page 31) 


C. Building landing fields with 

blocks. 

D. Playing with small wooden 

planes constructed in carpenter 

shop. 

III. Subjects included. 

A. Reading. 
1. Charts covering important 
excursions were composed by the 
children, printed by the teacher, 
and read by the first grade as 
reading lessons. 
2. The following aviation terms 
were added to the vocabulary: 
airplane, pilot, hangar, field, 
landing, transport, ambulance, 
and take-off. 
3. Stories about types of planes 
and about well-known fliers 
were composed for booklets 
made and decorated by the chil- 
dren. 

B. English. 
1. Group discussions of con- 
struction problems. 
2. Discussions of individual 
problems. 
3. Conversations with crew 
chief, pilots, mechanics, and the 
children’s fathers concerning 
planes and flying. 
4. Stories of fathers’ experi- 
ences. 
§. Stories about airplanes, dir- 
igibles, etc. 
6. Stories about air mail. 
7. Stories of aviators: Wright 
brothers; Charles Lindbergh, 
who graduated from Kelly Field 
as a cadet; Admiral Byrd; the 
air-mail pilots; Post; Gatty; 
Mattern; Lieutenant Kelly, for 
whom this field is named; 
Captain Randolph, for whom 
Randolph Field, San Antonio, 
the largest army air training 
center in the world, is named; 
and Captain Maitland. (Since 
Captain Maitland’s son is a 
member of our school, we invit- 
ed him in to tell the children of 
his father’s famous flight from 
Oakland, California, to Hono- 
lulu, in 1927.) 

C. Number work. 
1. Measuring wood for struts; 
meaning of an inch, a foot. 
2. Measuring and buying paint; 
meaning of a pint, a quart. 
3. Counting number of cylin- 
ders in an engine. 
4. Counting number of win- 
dows and seats in ambulance 
plane. 
§. Making numbers for plane. 
6. Making numbers for pages 
of booklets. 
7. Making problems about cost 
of material used in manufactur- 
ing real planes. 
8. Making problems about air- 
mail postage; weight of cargo of 
various types of planes; time of 
flight and distances flown. 

D. Art. 
1. Painting the fuselage of air- 
plane blue, wings gold, and tail 
red and white. 
2. Drawing hangars, planes, 
pilots, and beacons. 
3. Designing booklet covers. 
4. Designing government insig- 
nia for plane. (Star in circle 





for wings and individual squad- 
ron insignia for side of plane.) 

E. Rhythms. 

1. Noting similarity between 
flying of birds and planes. 

2. Expressing in actions crank- 
ing planes, taxiing over field, 
taking off, formation flying. 

F, Dramatics. 

1. Playing pilot and observer in 
plane. Two children, equipped 
with pillow parachutes, toy gog- 
gles, and radio set, were seated 
in the plane we had made. The 
other children were seated on 
the floor or at tables. They 
were each given two small 
blocks with which they played 
at sending messages in code to 
the pilot and observer by tap- 
ping with the blocks. - 

2. Holding an air circus, in 
which the children represented 
the different types of planes, 
and performed acrobatics. 

IV. Outcomes. 

Social meanings, attitudes, and ap- 
preciations developed from experi- 
ences. 

A. Recognition and appreciation 
of the fact that one must be well 
trained for one’s job. Children 
gave history of father’s training, 
bringing out his work, its impor- 
tance, loyalty to Uncle Sam. 

B. Recognition and appreciation 

of the necessity of being depend- 

able. Mechanics must be sure that 
all is well before plane takes off. 

C. Attitude of respect for mail 

pilots who fly through all kinds of 

weather to serve the public. 

D. Knowledge and appreciation 

of the piloting of a plane and the 

qualities a pilot must possess. 

E. Knowledge of need for, and the 

use of, maps. 

F. Recognition of various kinds 

of planes and the different parts of 

a plane. 

G. Sharing tools, brushes, and ma- 

terials during the construction of 

plane. 

H. Taking turns being the pilot, 

observer, radio operator, crew 

chief. 

I. Being courteous and kind in 

work and play. 

J. Putting away tools and materi- 

als after work. 

K. Deriving pleasure from hearing 

airplane poems and stories read. 

V. Questions and problems that may 
be introduced by the teacher for free 
discussion, or may be suggested by 
the children. 

1. What makes an airplane go? 
Stay in the air? 

2. What is a pilot? A co-pilot? 
A mechanic? An observer? A radio 
operator? 

3. How do pilots learn to fly? 
Where? How long does it take to 
learn? 

4. What are some of the subjects 
a pilot must study and know? 

5. What guides the flier by day? 
By night? In a storm? 

6. Why is it necessary to take a 
course in “blind flying” 

7. What is a hangar? A sock? 
Why are maps necessary in flying? 

(Continued on page 77) 








Hospitality in architecture... - 
welcome in wide terraces. A 
range of purple peaks for 
a front view, and the whole 
Pacific to play in. May at her 
loveliest a constant guest, 
with the smart world from 
everywhere come to enjoy. 
Dining room delicacies that } f 
emphasize Hawaiian love of 

living. The Royal Hawaiian 

suggests the necessity for a 

new term for “hotel,” and a 

new term for the value its 

rates offer. 


Royal Htawaiian Htotel 


on the beach at Waikiki 

ARTHUR Bamactan, Managing Director 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 77 


An Aviation Unit 


(Continued from page 76) 


8. Who invented the first airplane? 


‘Trace development in building. 


9. Why must a parachute be made 
of exceptionally fine silk? 

10. How are air-mail letters sent? 
What does it cost to send one? 

11. How long does it take to fly 
from New York to Los Angeles? 
Trace route. How much baggage is 
a passenger allowed? How does air 
transportation compare with rail in 
speed and cost? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Books— 
Byrd, R. E.: Little America (Put- 
nam). 


Fox, Florence C.: How the World 
Rides (Scribner). 

Fraser, C. C.: Heroes of the Air 
(Crowell). 

Lindbergh, C. A.: We (Putnam). 

Mee, A.; and Thompson, H.: The 
Book of Knowledge (Grolier). 

Monteith, Charles N.: Simple Aero- 
dynamics and the Airplane (Ron- 
ald). Used by the Army. 

Post, W.; and Gatty, H.: Around the 
World in Eight Days (Rand 
McNally). 

West, J. E.: Lone Scout of the Sky 
(Putnam). 





Magazines— 
Aero Digest. 
Aviation. 
National Geographic Magazine. 
Popular Mechanics Magazine. 
Popular Science Monthly. 


Songs and rhythms— 

Arnold, Francis M.: Rhythmic Play, 
“Aeroplanes” (Willis). 

Baker, Clara B.: Songs for the Little 
Child, “The Aeroplane” (Abing- 
don). , 

Damrosch, Walter; and _ others: 
Universal School Music Series, 
Book One, “Aeroplane” (Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge). 

Kenagy, Nina M.; and Arnold, 
Francis M.: Musical Experiences of 
Little Children, “The Airplane” 
(Willis) . 

Parker, H. W.; and others: Progres- 
sive Music Series, Book One, “The 
Airship” (Silver Burdett). 

Poems— 

Pease, Josephine: “The Aviator,” in 
Tue Instructor, February 1934, 
p- 17. 

Stories— 

Lewis, W. D.; and others: “The Mail 


Plane,” and “Making an Airplane 
Book,” in New Friends (Winston). 





A Valentine Frolic 
(Continued from page 20) 


CHILDREN (clapping hands)—Oh, 
good! Tarts! 

KING—How about it, Queen; are 
you ready to make the tarts? 

QUEEN—Oh, yes, your Majesty. I 
can hardly wait. Such lovely tarts 
I'm going to make. But you must all 
go away and leave me alone in the 
royal kitchen. I must not make any 
mistakes. Nurse! 

NuRSE (curtsies low)—Yes, your 
Majesty. 

QUEEN—Take the royal children 
for their daily walk, please. 

NURSE (curtsies low)—Yes, your 
Majesty. Come, children. (Exit 
Children and Nurse.) 

KING—Come, Chancellor. We'll 
go to the royal office to work, and 
leave the Queen to her royal duty. 
(Exit King and Chancellor.) 

QUEEN (to Maid)—My apron, if 
you please. (Maid pins apron on 
Queen.) Now, my bowl and spoon. 
Butter, sugar, flour. (Maid brings 
from shelves articles asked for. 
Queen goes through motions of mix- 
ing.) The rolling pin and heart- 
shaped cutter, please. (Maid brings 
them. Queen rolls dough and cuts 
and places tarts on pan the Maid holds 
in readiness. Paper tarts can be placed 
on the table for this purpose before 
the curtain rises.) And now the jam. 
(Maid brings jar of jam and holds it 
while Queen goes through motions of 
spooning out jam for each tart. Maid 
precedes Queen to oven, opens door, 
and waits for Queen to place tarts 
inside, Maid then closes door and 
clears table.) We must set the table 
for the party. (Assists Maid in plac- 
ing dishes upon table, bowl of flowers 
in the middle, and chairs at each 
place. By having just enough dishes 
on the shelves and just enough chairs 





on the stage there will be no confu- 
sion. Children return, with Nurse.) 

NuURSE—We are back from the 
royal airing, your Majesty, and the 
children say that they have very good 
appetites. 

CHILDREN (in chorus)—Are the 
tarts done? We are so hungry that 
we can hardly wait. 

QUEEN (Opens oven and removes 
tarts) —Yes, children, they are done 
and I'll put them on the window sill 
to cool. Now, go to your rooms and 
wash your hands, for the party will 
soon be ready. (Children and Nurse 
exit left as King and Chancellor en- 
ter right.) 

KING—Well, Queen, how are the 
tarts coming? 

QUEEN—Just fine, your Majesty. 
They are cooling on the window sill. 
Is there any news at the office this 
morning? 

KING—Not much, but we saw the 
Knave of Hearts sneaking around 
outside. I'd like to know what he is 
doing here again. After the scold- 
ing I gave him last year when he stole 
our tarts, I never thought that he 
would come back. (Emter Nurse and 
Children; find places at table facing 
audience. King goes to head, with 
Chancellor standing behind his chair. 
Queen goes to foot with Maid stand- 
ing behind her.) 

KING—Now, before we eat, let’s 
have a song. (Beats time with scep- 
ter, while all sing to tune of “Auld 
Lang Syne” the words below.) 

The Queen of Hearts once made 

some tarts 

Upon a summer’s day. 

The King of Hearts, and children, 

too, 

Then ate them all away. 

(Continued on page 78) 





BANANAS and MILK 


Get this beautiful poster FREE! 


Food authorities state that bananas and milk 
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ration. 
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coloring of this poster which will be an im- 
portant visual aid in teaching good nutrition. 

Printed in eight colors... size 16” x 21", 
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of any classroom. Fill out and mail the coupon 


now, as the supply is limited. 
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to be SAFE! 


In the E.B.A., an 
Association for teachers only, 
protection for your income is 
adequate and inexpensive. 
Benefits are paid for all dis- 
eases, all personal quaran- 
tine, and (except for aerial 
and submarine) all accidents. 


Safeguard your in- 
come with E.B.A., under the 
plan which has protected 
teachers since 1910. 


Details mailed 
promptly. No obligations. 
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BENEFICIAL 
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Woolworth Building 
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WANT A GOV’T JOB? 
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how to get them 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Valentine Frolic 


(Continued from page 77) 


The maid and nurse did eat thereof, 
And noblemen besides, 
And what they did not eat that 


night, 
The Queen next morning fried. 
(Ast 


sing, the Knave's bead ah. 
pears at the window. He cautiously 
removes the tarts and disappears.) 

xinc—Fried tarts! that’s what I 
call a royal dish. Maid, bring on the 
tarts. 

MAID (goes to window and finds 
tarts gone. Runs back to Queen in 
the greatest excitement)—Oh, your 
Majesty, the tarts are all gone! (Chil- 
dren begin to cry. Queen and Maid 
go to console each one.) 

KING (jumps to feet)—Ha! Now I 
know what that knave was doing 
around here. He stole our tarts. 
Chancellor, call the guard and bring 
that knave to me. 

CHANCELLOR (runs off left and 
returns holding Knave, who has the 





tarts, by the arm)—Here he is, your 
Majesty. 

KING (fakes tarts from Knave, 
hands them to Maid )—Knave, didn’t 
I tell you never to steal again? (Goes 
to Knave and shakes him. Knave 
cries that he'll never steal again. 
King commands him to be off.) 
Now, children, we can have the party 
after all. (Seats himself. Maid 
passes tarts around and all sing to- 
gether the words below.) 

The Queen of Hearts once made 

some tarts, 

Upon a summer’s day. 

The Knave of Hearts then stole 

the tarts, 

And took them all away. 

The King of Hearts called for the 

tarts, 

And shook the Knave full sore. 

The Knave of Hearts brought back 

the tarts, 

And vowed he'd steal no more. 





Valentine Visitors 
(Continued from page 48) 


MARY LOU (opening her eyes)— 
Oh, my! What a surprise! 
I scarcely can believe my eyes! 
A beautiful valentine that 
walks! 
I wonder if it also talks. 
YELLOW VALENTINE— 
Indeed I talk, and came to say, 
“Greetings for St. Valentine’s 
Day.” ; 
MARY LoU—Oh, thank you! 
— Valentine crosses platform 
and stands on other side of Mary Lou, 
slightly bebind ber.) 
POSTMAN (enters excitedly)— 
Standing just outside your door 


Are valentines—yes, _ several 
more! 
(Blue Valentine enters. Postman 


rushes out.) 

BLUE VALENTINE— 

I like to go where children live; 

A message kind to each I give, 

And bring good cheer to every 
one. 

Being a valentine is fun! 

MARY LoU—Being a valentine 
must be fun. 

(Blue Valentine crosses stage and 
stands beside Yellow Valentine. The 
Postman enters accompanied by Silver 
Valentine.) 

POSTMAN—This one came special 
delivery. (He goes to Mary Lou and 
hands her a pencil and a card, which 


she signs. Postman exits. The Silver 
Valentine then approaches Mary 
Lou.) 


SILVER VALENTINE— 

As the rain of early spring 
Brings promise of May flowers, 
So I come to wish you joy 

And many sunny hours. 

MARY LoU—Oh, thank you. 

(Silver Valentine joins others. 
Postman enters with Pink and Green 
Valentines.) 

POSTMAN—These two valentines 
came by air mail. (Exits. Pink and 
Green Valentines stand side by side 
in front of Mary Lou.) 

PINK VALENTINE— 


It was quite late 
When we heard about you, 





GREEN VALENTINE— 
So we ordered an airplane 
And simply flew, 
PINK VALENTINE— 
To get here in time 
For this little party, 
GREEN VALENTINE— 
And bring you good wishes, 
Both sincere and hearty. 
(They join others.) 
MARY LOU—- 
Oh, my! Isn’t this fun! 
I wonder if there’s another one. 

(Postman comes in, laughing at 
Funny Valentine, who follows him. 
This part may be taken by a boy, if 
desired. Postman takes his place at 
the other side of Yellow Valentine.) 

FUNNY VALENTINE— 

Though I’m not handsome, 

I hope you don’t mind, 

For all funny valentines 

Are not unkind. 

How do you like 

My appearance and style (turns 
slowly around)? 

I'll be pleased if I cause you 
To chuckle and smile. 

(He does a grotesque dance and 
then goes to stand beside Green 
Valentine.) 

MARY LOU— 

All stay and visit, if you will. 

YELLOW VALENTINE— 

We'd like to visit, 
We'd like to play, 
But we’ve much to do 
On Valentine Day, 
And with the postman 
Must hasten away. 

(As Yellow Valentine speaks, Mary 
Lou rests ber head against the back 
of the chair and closes her eyes. The 
Postman leads the Valentines quietly 
out.) 

MARY Lou (opening her eyes and 
looking about)—Oh, they’ve gone! 
All my valentines. (Looks at the 
valentines in her lap.) No, some of 
them are here—the blue one, the sil- 
ver one—but no funny one. And 
they can’t talk! Why, I must have 
been dreaming! (Takes up valentines 
and exits.) 
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for Tropical Service to Santiago, 
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excellent cuisine, organized enter. 
tainment. Vessel your hotel. No 
passports or foreign port charges. 
Cruise rates $90 to $100 up, cover 
all necessary expenses including 
sightseeing. 


Write for Folder 


STANDARD FRUIT 


AND STEAMSHIP CO. 


21 WEST ST. NEW YORK OR TRAVEL AGENT 








= - Perfumes 
SUBTLE, fascinating, alluring. Sell 

regularly for $12 an ‘ounce. 

from the essence 


Two odors: 
(1) Admiration 
(2) Gardenia 


Send only 
A single drop lasts 20/ 
a week! 


To pay for postage and 

send only 20c (silver or sane oe 
2 trial bottles, Only one set t an 
new customer. PAUL nieces, 
165 First Street, San Francisco, 












Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi- 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


Address THE FRONTIER —— co., 


Lafayette Bldg., uffalo, N. Y. 
FOR ALL 


10¢ BOOK GRADES 


850 titles: Social Studies, Industries, Fables, Myths, 
Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Literature, 
etc. Send usa postcard with your name, address, 
school and grades taught, and we will send you one 
book FREE together with complete list of titles. 

F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., 26 Bank St., Dansville, N. Y. 


TEACHERS BUY $1.25 CHIFFON HOSE AT 7c 
$2.50 pure silk French are Slips at $1.50. Wholesale 
bag oe af "ie for goods an 
days. Write for Gunstgtiee cheecien. SAMUEL A. 
ROTH & CO., 328 W. Superior, Cleveland, Ohio. 




















Spend spring, summer, fall $2 FEMALE 
WHY NOT myo butterfiee~ ineec ts? pre 
Pleasure. Ib ps of kinds 
ay ~My Some $1 to $7each. Simple 
outdoor work ey my te tures, 
be ms list. Firat, before sending butterflies: 
send 10¢ for itatrated erms. 
in Insects, Dept.121, 


Mr. 
Box 1 "San Diego, Calif. 





MATE-*22°2 South American tea. Preferred to 

coffee and Japan tea. Healthful and economi- 
eal. By mail, 402. 25c, or 200z.$1. AGENTS WANTED. 
Pan American Tea Co., 1553 W. Jefferson, Leo Angeles 








Sond tay 400 FREE & 
Boucle $3 .90—She 
VARNES 


HOVELTY YARN GOs, 128 oo) WORE Sebts b Yarn $400k 
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tower of the thirty-two-story City 
Hall, the highest building in the city, 
| got a bird’s-eye-view of its vast ex- 
tent. Again I fell under a spell, for 
as 1 looked down at the city I loved 
it. I loved it even more after I had 
visited its places of interest. Los 
Angeles has art galleries, museums, 
colleges, and libraries, like any large 
city, but somehow it is different 
from other large cities. Its newness 
and its friendliness make it unique. 
Again I boarded a steamer. This 
time I was bound for the Hawaiian 
Islands. After four and a half days 
at sea, we beheld faintly the hills of 
the islands. They became plainer and 
plainer as we approached, until at last 
we could see green verdure, and the 
huge bluff known as Diamond Head. 
Above, white clouds drifted in an 
azure sky; below, the water was in- 
digo blue, blending into deep green, 
and that in turn into aquamarine. 


ARRIVING IN Hawa 


Around Koko Head, a huge volcan- 
ic rock, we swung and finally entered 
Honolulu Harbor. Here was gayety 
and activity. A boatful of Hawaiian 
singers in costumes of red, yellow, 
and blue, with garlands about their 
necks, regaled us with sweet songs. 
From the pilot boat came bearers of 
gifts. There were garlands for us— 
the beautiful and fragrant leis—sent 
as tokens of affection from friends 
on shore. From the pier, native 
choristers sang songs of welcome to 
the accompaniment furnished by the 
Royal Hawaiian Band. 

How comfortable one is made in 
Honolulu! A car was waiting to 
take me to my hotel, which faced the 
beach at Waikiki. The bright blue 
water so tempted me that I was in it 
within a few minutes of my arrival. 
There were no breakers here, yet the 
water was saltily invigorating. 

The next day I left, on a con- 
ducted tour, for the island of Hawaii. 
This trip, which began with an over- 
night sea journey, stands out as one 
of the pleasantest and most interest- 
ing experiences of all my travels. 

After landing, we drove in large, 
comfortable cars through roads lined 
with forests of eucalyptus trees, 
palms, and tree ferns. Our road as- 
cended gradually until we were four 
thousand feet above sea level, and 
there before us lay a wide expanse of 
hardened lava which stretched away 
to a great gap in the earth known 
as the Crater of Halemaumau. We 
were now iri Hawaii National Park. 
Here and there on the lava floor, col- 
umns of smoke rose into the air. We 
drove on until we came to Twin 
Craters. Here we saw tree ferns, 
some of which were thirty feet high. 
We walked through a lava tube with 
the assistance of our drivers, who held 
torches to light the way. A park 
ranger served as guide and explained 
how lava tubes are formed. 

Across the floor of Kilauea Crater 
we drove until we came to the Crater 
of Halemaumau (“House of Ever- 
lasting Fire”). We walked across 
volcanic ash to the rim of the crater. 
It is over one thousand feet deep and 
is an awesome sight. It looked dor- 





mant, but when it is in eruption it 
sometimes fills with boiling lava. 

Some native Hawaiians, believing 
that their Fire Goddess, Pele, dwells 
in this volcano, throw gifts into the 
crater to placate her. Some of these 
gifts we saw in the park museum, 
along with peculiar lava formations. 
Here, too, was a seismograph, for in 
the islands earthquakes often precede 
eruptions. 

On we rode past various lava flows 
which resembled huge still rivers of 
brown or black stones and rocks. 
Sometimes these flows, ugly yet awe- 
inspiring, extend for miles from the 
mountains to the sea. Often new 
land is built up in the sea by them. 
One feels as though one were seeing 
the earth in the making. All the 
Hawaiian Islands are of volcanic 
origin. 

At Kona we spent the night in a 
beautiful hotel on Kailua Bay. From 
my room I could see the breakers 
beating against the lava shore. In 
the evening I beheld a Hula dance 
for the first time. Girls and boys 
danced on the lawn in front of a lit- 
tle grass hut. Stars shone overhead, 
and the ocean could still be heard. 
The Hula is a beautiful dance, in 
which each movement of the body 
has a meaning. Watching it, one 
feels the romance of the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Our next day’s trip was through 
fertile regions which contrasted 
sharply with the lava wastes we had 
seen the previous day. Through fifty 
miles of sugar cane we drove and 
then along a road far up above the 
blue Pacific until once more we came 
to our boat. The following day we 
were back in Honolulu, and shortly 
afterward I was sailing again toward 
the home shores. : 


SOUTHWEST TO NoRTHWEST 


A bus trip to Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Arizona, allowed me 
four days in which to absorb the 
grandeur of the canyon. On the 
way back to Los Angeles I stopped at 
Phoenix, Arizona, and San Diego, 
California. A coastwise ocean jour- 
ney brought me to San Francisco, 
which seemed like a smaller New 
York. The bus ride from San Fran- 
cisco to Portland, Oregon, through 
the Redwood Empire was wonderful. 
All petty things vanish into insignif- 
icance beside the giant redwood 
trees, some of which are three thou- 
sand years old. From Portland, the 
“City of Roses,” I took a train east- 
ward along the Columbia River 
route. The car windows gave me 
glimpses of the famous sights along 
the river. 

As I sat on the observation plat- 
form of the train which would 
finally bring me home, watching the 
tracks meet in the distance, I thought 
over my trip. It had far exceeded 
my hopes. Horizons, both physical 
and mental, had widened for me. I 
had attained a new poise and a 
cheerier outlook on life. I would 
have much to give my pupils when I 
returned to school. If only every 
teacher could have the same oppor- 
tunity for travel that I had just had! 





FOUR FAMOUS TRAINS 


CALIFORNI 


WILL BE COMPLETELY 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


this summer! 
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@ This is the biggest news we've ever had for you. If you have ever 

traveled across the continent in mid-summer, you'll have some idea of what it means. 

Starting this summer, the leading trains on our Four Great Routes— Overland 

Limited, Sunset Limited, Cascade and Golden State Limited—will be completely 

air-conditioned . . . Pullmans, coaches, tourist sleeping cars, diners, club cars, ob- 
servation cars, lounge cars . . . everything. 

The Pacific Limited (Chicago-San Francisco) will also be completely air condi- 
tioned and so will the Pullmans and dining cars on El Costeiio, our leading West 
Coast Route train to Mexico City. 

Air-conditioning will make these trains absolutely independent of the weather 
outside. You'll breathe nothing but cool, fresh, filtered air, automatically main- 
tained at just the right temperature for greatest comfort. Dirt, dust and smoke will 
be eliminated. Noise will be deadened. There wil! be no extra fare for this con- 
venience. 











Go one way— Return another 


For many years we've pointed out how you can come to California on one Southern 
Pacific Route and return on another Southern Pacific Route, seeing a different part 
of the West each way, for not one cent extra rail fare (from most points). Now air- 
conditioning makes this offer even more attractive. 

Maybe in the past you’ve avoided the southern routes because of the summer 
heat, in missing some of the most magnificent scenery this country offers. Now 
that our Sunset fimited and Golden State Limited are to be completely air-condi- 
tioned, we urge you to see the Old South and the Southwest this summer. 

For literature and detailed information on a trip to California or Mexico, write 
O. P. Bartlett, Dept. W-2,310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. This information 
service is restricted to teachers only, 


Southern Pacific 
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How sheets are made 


32 pages. .. Every step pictured 
—from cotton field to finished 
sheets. . . Lesson suggestions— 
review questions. .. Samples of 
raw cotton and sheeting. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 





Pequot Mills, Salem, Mass., Dept. 1. 


Please send me a free copy of * ‘The Story 
of Pequot,” postpaid, for use in my 
classes. 


Name 
Grade 
Address. . 


City, Stare 








FROM NEW ORLEANS 
Sail on a fast new steamer to gay foreign 


lands. Visit Havana, Cuba, Cristobal and 
Colon, twin cities of the Panama Canal; La 
Ceiba, Honduras and Puerto Cabezas, Nic- 
eragua. Comprehensive sightseeing trips 
arranged at lowest costs. Sailings each 
Wednesday. 


MEXICO CITY, via Vera Cruz. All Expense 
12 Day Sea and Rail Trip $125.00. Sailings 
fortnightly (Fridays) from New Orleans. 


Write F. G. PRAT, Traffic Mgr. for 
Folder, or your local tourist agent. 





STANDARD FRUIT 
& STEAMSHIP CO. 


NE Vv ORLEANS 





THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Test on Washington and Lincoln 


(Continued from page 47) 


III. Underline the word or group of 
words which answers the question 
correctly. 
35. What was the name of Wash- 
ington’s father? 
a. Lawrence Washington 
b. Augustine Washington 
c. John Washington 
36. Who was Mary Washington? 
a. his mother 
b. his wife 
c. his sister 
37. Where is the most important 
monument erected to his memory? 
a. New York City 
b. Mount Vernon 
c. Washington, D.C. 
38. Which of the following phrases 
has been applied to Washington? 
a. “Old Hickory” 
b. the “Great Compromiser” 
c. the “Father of his Country” 
39. How many terms did he serve as 
president? 
a. one 
b. two 
. three 
. In what state is Mount Vernon? 
. Pennsylvania 
. New York 
. Virginia 


4 


arrocn 


IV. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words that makes the state- 
ment correct, 


41. Lincoln was born —..., in 
a log cabin in the state of ___ 

42. His mother’s name was _........ 

43. His father’s name was ..._.. 


44, When Abraham was seven years 
old, his father moved to the state of 
45. Lincoln’s 
was only nine years old. 
46. At the age of nineteen, Lincoln 
made a trip to _....... on a flatboat; 
what he saw gave him some reason 
for believing that the institution of 

_---. Was Wrong. 

47. Lincoln’s debates with Douglas 
against helped to make him 
popular, 

48. The tomb of Lincoln is located 
DD. cniteanenss 

49. The Lincoln Memorial, built by 
the United States Government, is lo- 
00006 68 an 

$0. It is made ‘of 
the form of a Greek 


died when he 


. and is in 


V. Write T after a sentence if it is 
true. Write F if it is false. 

§1. Lincoln often walked a long 
distance to borrow a book, because 
he liked to read. 

$2. Lincoln’s father was a well- 
educated man. 

§3. Abraham and his sister had 
great difficulty in getting along with 
their stepmother. 

$4. Lincoln is said to have visited 
the slave market at New Orleans. 

55. He attended the best law schools 
in the country. 

56. Lincoln did not like to study 
law. 

57. He became a lawyer when he 
grew up. 

$8. Lincoln thought it was right to 
hold slaves. 

59. Abraham Lincoln determined to 
free the slaves as soon as he became 
president. 





60. At the beginning of the Civil 
War, Lincoln was anxious to save the 
Union. 

61. Lincoln had a son nicknamed 
Tad. 

62. Abraham Lincoln was assassi- 
nated while he was attending a play 
at Ford’s Theater. 

63. The Revolutionary War was 
fought while Lincoln was president. 

64. Lincoln became president in 
1840. 

65. Abraham Lincoln died in April, 
1865. 

66. He was a self-educated man. 

67. Lincoln and Washington were 
personal friends. 

68. Lincoln lived before the time of 
Washington. 

69. Abraham Lincoln served eight 
years as president of the United 
States. 

70. Lincoln did not learn to read 
until he became a man. 

71. He was not re-elected for a 
second term as president of the 
United States. 

72. Vice-president Johnson became 
president after Lincoln’s death. 

73. Lincoln’s father owned many 
slaves. 

74. Lincoln was a famous Union 
general, 

75. When he was a boy Lincoln 
traveled extensively. 

76. President Lincoln was assassi- 
nated by John Wilkes Booth, an 
actor. 

77. Many statues to Lincoln’s mem- 
ory have been erected in the United 
States, 


Key To TEst 
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II. 21. Virginia 
22. February 22, 1732 
23. surveyor 
24. Martha Custis Washington 
25. French and Indian War 
26. English 
27. Lord Fairfax 
28. Revolutionary War 
29. American, or colonists’ 
30. General (commander in 
chief) 
31. Valley Forge 
32. Potomac 


33. 1799 
34. Mount Vernon 
Ill. 35. b. as @ 39. b. 
36. a. 38. c. 40. c. 
IV. 41. February 12, 1809; Ken- 
tucky 


42. Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
43. Thomas Lincoln 

44. Indiana 

45. mother 

46. New Orleans; slavery 
47. slavery 

48. Springfield, Illinois 

49. Washington, D.C. 

50. marble; temple 
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Over 315,000 teachers—Over 14,000,000 children 
have enjoyed taking part in this Clean Hands Campaign 





Each pupil is given a Wash-up Chart 

to take home. Every Monday he brings 

it in for you to. check and enter his 
score on the Class Honor Roll. 


WASH-UP CHART 
and SCHOOL- SIZE 


| x 
pug 


Gold stars and merit badges, too 





PUPEE «0s 





“i tii at? 












Size 8" by 104%" 
on sturdy card 


, I ‘ HE Clean Hands Health Campaign prob- 





ably more than anything else has been 
responsible for successfully establishing the 
vital health habit of Clean Hands with over 
14,000,000 American school children. 


Where teachers despaired and mothers fu- 
tilely nagged, this Campaign has won the battle 
against dirty, germ-laden hands. And for a very 
simple reason. This Campaign is a thrilling 
4-weeks’ contest—an exciting game where 
everyone in the class tries to score 100%. No 
longer a duty—it becomes fun to keep hands 
clean, to wash up often. What a load off teach- 
er’s mind! Less chance of disease spreading, 
causing absences, ruining attendance. 


The makers of Lifebuoy Health Soap will 
gladly send you— /free—all the equipment for 
a spirited Clean Hands Campaign. Cakes of 
school-size Lifebuoy Soap and Wash-up Charts 
for each pupil; gold stars, merit badges, an: 
interesting health talk and a colorful Honor 
Roll poster for classroom use. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP 


Removes Germs -~ Protects Health ¥ 









The contest performs an even greater service. 
It will teach pupils unforgettably how hands 
pick up germs from practically everything we 
touch — how they can spread 27 germ diseases 
(as reported by the Life Extension Institute), 
They learn that a fine health safeguard is wash- 
ing regularly with extra-clean-smelling, rich, 
sudsy, coral-pink Lifebuoy Soap. For Lifebuoy 
removes not only dirt, but germs as well. 


Campaign Material Free 
Why not take advantage of this annual offer! 
Right now, mail the coupon below for material 
for your Clean Hands Campaign. Dirty Hands 
will become a thing of the past—cleanliness 
and attendance more nearly approach perfec- 
tion. Use this coupon now! 











Lever BROTHERS Co., Dept. 212, Cambridge, Mass. 








Please send me free Wash-up Charts, School-size Lifebuoy and other ma- 
terials and instructions for conducting a Clean Hands Health Campaign. 


I am a teacher at School, 





' __grade, and have____ pupils in my 
class. Reference (name of school superintendent) 


Your Name 
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| SPECIAL OFFER!) 


35 outline drawings for classroom 
use and a large full-color 
reproduction of this 


Frances Tipton Hunter painting]! 


29° 


POSTAGE PREPAID 





ALL FOR 








Your pupils will enjoy coloring-in 


these pictures 


Gwe EVERY MEMBER of your class an outline drawing of this 
interesting lesson in geography. Above is a reduced facsimile 
of the original. If you will send us twenty-five cents (to cover 
cost 6f outlines and mailing) we will gladly send you a 20” x 30” 
poster of this attractive painting by Frances Tipton Hunter, as 
well as thirty-five outline drawings, 9"' x 12” classroom size. The 
poster can be used as a color-guide for filling in the outlines, 
and will later form a charming, colorful wall-piece for the 
classroom. \ 


Additional outline drawings 
—should you require them—can FVE ADy 
be had at the rate of fifteen FLASHLIGHTS & BATTERIES 
drawings for ten cents. There 
is no limit to the number you ‘N4t!0NALCanBon Company, Inc. 


iy , General Offices: New York, N. Y. 
can order— Mail coupon today! —_ vnitof Union Carbide (a and Carbon Corporation 




















NaTIONAL Carson Company, Inc. 
Room 1328, 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 





Enclosed is twenty-five cents (in coin or stamps) for which please 
send me one full-color, 20” x 30” poster of the Frances Tipton Hunter 
painting illustrated above . . . also thirty-five outline drawings, 


9” x 12”, of the same painting. 


ADDITIONAL OUTLINE DRAWINGS: I am enclosing —_______ cents 
(in coin or stamps) for which kindly send me —______ additional 
outline drawings. (Fifteen drawings for ten cents . . . order as many 
as you want.) 


Name 





Address 





City or Town 








